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"SMOKING  THE  WAY  I DO,  I SURE  APPRECIATE  THOSE 
EXTRAS  IN  SLOW-SURNING  CAMELS/ 

says  Bob  Fausel,  ace  Curtiss  test  pilot 


./  I SMOKE  A LOT;  y 
i SO  I SMOKE  CAMELS,  jjj 
^ THEY  BURN  SLOWER- 
GIVE  ME  EXTRA  MILDNESS 

■ WITH  A GRAND  EXTRA  < 
FLAVOR.  MORE  SMOKING^ 
PER  PACK  IS  ANOTHER  / 
I EXTRA  I GO  FOR  IN  M 
CAMELS 


A PLANE  that’s  never  been  off  the  ground  be- 
fore—never  been  put  to  the  test  of  actual  flight. 
What  will  happen  in  that  first  power-dive? 
That’s  the  test  pilot’s  job...  Bob  Fausel’s  job... 
to  find  out.  It  takes  more  than  sheer  nerve  — it 
takes  extra  nerve  . . . extra  skill  and  endurance. 
Bob  Fausel  has  those  extras  . . . gets  the  extras  in 
his  smoking,  too  . . . with  Camels.  He  says:  '’That 
extra  flavor  in  a Camel  always  hits  the  spot.” 


TRYING  to  tear  a plane  apart  in  mid-air  is  only  part  of  test  pilot  Bob 
Fausel’s  job.  There  are  long  hours  of  engineering  conferences  . . . long 
hours  of  smoking.  "That’s  where  Camel’s  extra  mildness  and  extra  cool- 
ness are  so  important,”  explains  Bob  ( center , above).  "Camels  are  more 
than  mild  — they’re  extra  mild  — easy  on  my  throat." 

Cigarettes  that  burn  fast  burn  hot.  Camel’s  s-l-o-w  way  of  burning 
means  more  coolness,  of  course,  plus  freedom  from  the  irritating  qualities 
of  excess  heat.  Smoke  Camels  and  enjoy  extra  mildness,  extra  coolness, 
extra  flavor— yes,  and  extra  smoking  (see  below). 


# In  recent  laboratory  tests.  Camels 
burned  25%  slower  than  the  average 
of  the  15  other  of  the  largest-selling 
brands  tested  — slower  than  any  of  them. 
That  means,  on  the  average,  a smoking 
plus  equal  to 

5 EXTRA  SMOKES  PER  PACK! 


It.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem.  X.  C. 
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• Riot 

The  gutters  of  Delaware  avenue  ran  white  with  snow  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  when  the  sleepin’  and  eatin’  clubs 
staged  Lehigh’s  biggest  snow  ball  battle  in  recent  years. 

The  thing  started  in  the  upper  reaches  of  Fountain  Hill 
worked  its  way  down  to  Delaware  and  Dacotah  streets 
where  the  dual  alliance  of  the  Phi  Sigs  and  Theta  Xi’s  man- 
aged to  halt  the  combined  forces  of  the  Theta  Kaps,  Lambda 
Chi  Alphas,  A K Pi’s,  and  a sprinkling  of  Beta  Kaps  and 
Sigma  Phi’s.  After  a stubborn  battle  the  Theta  Xi’s  and 
Phi  Sigs  capitulated  and  were  incorporated  into  the  ranks 
of  the  invader. 

The  invading  force  swept  on  down  the  avenue  overcom- 
ing slight  resistance  offered  by  the  K A’s,  Sammies,  and 
Pi  K A’s.  The  force,  whose  numbers  have  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  75  to  150  men,  then  occupied  the  corner 
of  Fourth  and  Wyandotte  streets. 

As  the  Bethlehem  citizenry  scurried  for  cover  the  in- 
vading forces  marched  into  the  Globe  theatre,  marched 
down  the  aisle,  marched  across  the  stage,  and  marched  out 
again.  (It  was  a lousy  picture  so  no  one  stayed.)  Then 
somebody  got  the  brilliant  if  none  too  original  idea  of  pull- 
ing a trolley  pole  off  its  wire.  This  caused  the  motorman 
considerable  embarrassment.  The  cops  arrived  on  the  scene 
and  the  rioters  dispersed. 

Next  week,  however,  the  heads  of  the  various  living 
groups  involved  had  to  explain  to  the  Dean  the  meaning 
of  several  complaints.  The  Globe  theatre  had  a complaint 
to  the  effect  that  their  joy  dispensary  had  been  forcibly 
entered  and  that  their  patrons  had  been  pelted  by  snow- 
balls. (No  force  was  involved — the  usher  held  the  door 
open.  No  snowballs  were  thrown  on  the  inside —although 
this  might  have  been  a good  idea.) 
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THE  LEHIGH  BACHELOR  is  published  seven  times 
this  year  by  an  undergraduate  group  at  Lehigh 
University.  Exclusive  reprint  privileges  granted  all 
recognized  college  magazines.  Subscription  for  seven 
issues,  75  cents.  Single  issue,  15  cents. 


The  Lehigh  Transit  company  filed  a complaint  to  the 
effect  that  dose  Lehigh  guys  had  interfered  with  the  com- 
munication and  transportation  system  of  the  Lehigh  valley. 
(This  sounds  like  a Federal  offense — treason  at  the  very 
least.) 

The  police  also  had  some  sort  of  complaint  which  sound- 
ed vaguely  as  if  the  snowballers  had  intended  to  take  over 
the  town  and  destroy  Bethlehem  Steel — a minor  revolution 
or  something. 

For  awhile  it  looked  as  though  the  social  organizations 
of  Delaware  avenue  would  have  their  choice  of  social 
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probation  for  the  living  group  or  disciplinary  probation 
for  the  individual  offenders.  Sentence  was  suspended  after 
the  various  complaints  were  withdrawn  by  the  various  com- 
plainers.  Delaware  fraternities,  well  aware  of  the  fate  that 
nearly  befell  them,  have  been  models  of  good  behavior 
since.  Witness  the  fact  that  most  Christmas  trees  were 
bought  and  paid  for  this  year. 


• Apples,  Apples 

A man  walked  across  the  Brooklyn  bridge,  "Apples, 
Apples.” 

With  this  merry  jest  on  their  lips  and  also  frothing  at 
the  mouth  most  of  Lehigh  demands  an  explanation. 

The  eminent  Jesse  Beers  and  Jim  Binders,  colyumists 
on  campus  twice-weekly,  toyed  with  the  little  thing  but 
did  not  reach  any  definite  conclusion.  Evidently  they  did 
not  want  to  admit,  that  as  reputed  humorists,  they  them- 
selves did  not  exactly  catch  wise  to  its  subtlety. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  whole  thing  was  a misprint.  The 
joke  should  have  read: 

A man  walked  across  the  apples,  "Brooklyn  bridge, 
Brooklyn  bridge.” 
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• Belly  Brass 

No  one  as  far  as  we  know  ever  calculated  the  amount  of 
metal,  chiefly  brass,  that  is  being  carried  around  on  the 
bosoms  of  the  faculty  and  student  body  here  at  Lehigh. 
Without  resorting  to  a sliderule  we  would  say  there  must 
be  at  least  (even  not  counting  Bart’s  intramural  medals) 
enough  brass  to  cast  several  fine  large  brass  monkeys,  enough 
gold  to  plate  Packer  hall,  and  enough  silver  to  finance  a 
Mexican  revolution. 

The  point  is  that  a society  is  not  a society  unless  it  has  a 
perfectly  useless  gadget  known  as  a key. 

The  Bachelor,  infant  organization  though  it  be,  also 
wants  to  have  a key  for  its  members  to  sport  amongst  beer 
and  gravy  stains.  The  editorial  staff  had  a meeting  the  other 
day.  The  editorial  staff  is  always  having  meetings.  This 
meeting  was  to  talk  about  keys.  The  staff  didn't  have  any 
trouble  deciding  what  key  they  wanted.  Then  the  proposal 
was  made  that  the  members  of  the  executive  committee 
should  have  gold  keys  and  members  of  the  editorial  and 
business  staffs  should  have  silver  keys.  Everybody  liked 
that  arrangement  except  the  photo  editor.  He  was  against 
the  silver  key.  Getting  him  trapped  in  a corner  and  threat- 
ening to  knock  his  brains  out  with  a gavel,  the  editor-in- 
chief  learned  that  the  photo  editor  didn’t  want  a silver  key 
because  he  thought  it  wouldn’t  go  with  the  rest  of  his  gold 
keys. 


• Communism 

College  campuses  (or  campi)  are  veritable  spawning 
grounds  for  young  communists.  Youngsters  enter  colleges 
as  perfectly  good  republicans  and  leave  four  years  later  as 
wild  eyed  reds. 
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Certain  people  in  high  places  have  always  associated  col- 
lege monthly  magazines  with  leftists.  Pinkies  just  naturally 
gravitate  toward  such  excellent  mediums  (or  media)  of  ex- 
pression. Even  the  Bachelor  is  influenced  by  them  wit- 
ness the  use  of  red  ink. 

So  when  a red  flag  floated  defiantly  in  the  breeze  above 
the  office  of  the  Oberlin  College  Review,  a monthly  college 
magazine,  a hastily  formed  committee  of  good  Americans 
started  talking  about  battering  rams  and  tar  and  feathers. 

However,  before  they  had  a chance  to  lynch  even  the 
editor-in-chief,  they  learned  that  the  red  flag  was  only  a 
signal  for  the  college  mailboy  to  stop  at  the  alumni  office. 

• Library 

The  Broun  and  White  has  been  jumping  (figuratively, 
of  course)  all  over  the  Library  on  the  matter  of  lights.  We 
haven’t  considered  this  very  important  because  the  remedy 
is  so  simple.  We  always  take  a large  box  of  strike-anywhere 
matches  with  us  when  we  want  to  read  something.  But  the 
Bachelor  would  like  to  add  a little  jump  of  its  own  to  the 
big  jumps  of  the  B & W. 

Chiefly  and  singly  this:  devise  some  system  so  that  one 
can  find  one’s  way  about.  The  little  maps  that  are  passed 
out  to  freshmen  and  whose  larger  counterparts  are  framed 
(maps,  not  freshmen)  in  various  parts  of  the  Library  do 
not  serve  too  well.  What  is  needed  is  a system  of  illuminated 
signs  similar  to  highway  signs. 

Especially  bad  are  the  subterreanean  passages  of  the  build- 
ing. One  of  our  special  stooges  was  sent  down  to  do  some 
research  for  the  Bachelor  amongst  the  old  periodicals. 
He  was  lost  in  1917  for  three  hours  before  he  could  find  his 
way  back  to  the  present. 

• Grace  Hall 

The  way  the  work  is  progressing  on  Grace  hall,  our 
grandchildren  ought  to  have  a swell  time  at  its  dedication. 

• 

"Waiter,  there’s  a fly  in  my  soup.’’ 

"Good  swimmer,  isn’t  he?” 
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College  of  Arts  and 
Science 

Courses  leading  to  careers  as 
geologist,  biologist,  bacteriolo- 
gist, actuary,  statistician,  psy- 
chologist; preparatory  to  pro- 
fessions of  medicine,  law,  den- 
distry,  and  ministry;  profes- 
sional courses  in  education  and 
journalism.  Courses  prepara- 
tory to  positions  in  government 
service. 


College  of  Business 
Administration 

Preparation  for  general  busi- 
ness, banking,  investments,  ac- 
counting, insurance,  selling  and 
purchasing. 


College  of  Engineering 

Courses  in  Chemical,  Civil, 
Electrical,  Industrial,  Mechani- 
cal, Metallurgical,  and  Mining 
Engineering,  and  Physics. 

Courses  so  interrelated  to 
those  in  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  that  graduates 
enter  industrial  positions. 


Graduate  School 

Courses  leading  to  the  Mas- 
ter’s Degree  in  most  fields  and 
the  Doctor’s  Degree  in  the  en- 
gineering courses,  chemistry, 
physics,  mathematics,  history 
and  geology. 


"Waiter,  there’s  a fly  in  my  soup.” 
"Whaddaya  expect  for  a dime,  but- 
terflies ?” 


Student  activities  in  debating, 
dramatics,  music  clubs,  athletics, 
band  and  numerous  clubs  con- 
nected with  the  various  depart- 
ments are  an  important  part  of 
the  educational  program. 


A beautiful  campus. 

A distinguished  alumni  body. 
A loyal  and  spirited  student 
body. 


For  information  address: 


E.  KENNETH  SMILEY 

Director  of  Admissions 
Lehigh  University 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Ya  gotta  come  early  if  ya  want  good  seats. 
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Another  in  the  series  of  articles  on  the  football  question.  The  opinions 
expressed  in  this  series  are  those  of  the  writers  and  are  not  necessarily 
those  of  the  BACHELOR. 

F oothall 

Jack  O’Hara  ’42 

Former  Sports 
Editor  of  the 
Brown  and  White 

■ Opinion  ■ 

SO  they  ask  me  to  write  on  football  at  Lehigh,  which 
is  an  institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  Lehigh 
valley. 

So  I don’t  know  too  much  about  this  football  game,  but 
it’s  a cinch  to  see  that  there’s  something  lousy  in  the  foot- 
ball setup  at  Lehigh  University.  Ever  since  I was  a little 
kid,  I have  seen  the  Lehighs  take  one  severe  shellacking 
after  the  other.  I’ve  seen  the  Lehighs  for  so  long  because 
when  I was  a boy  scout  back  in  Noo  Joisey,  the  annual  boy 
scout  trip  was  to  Princeton  when  the  Lehighs  were  there  to 
play  football.  Now  in  the  pre-Fritz  Crisler  football  days  at 


Princeton,  the  Princetons  had  pretty  sad  outfits  and  managed 
to  eke  out  but  one  or  two  wins  a year,  one  over  Williams 
and  the  other,  except  for  rare  occasions,  over  . . . well,  you 
guess  who.  Well,  the  Lehighs  and  the  Princetons  stopped 
playing  each  other  a few  years  ago  and  the  Princetons 
started  to  get  better  and  the  Lehighs  kept  right  on  going 
down,  and  this  last  season  the  Lehighs  hit  a new  low. 

Everybody  complains  about  Harmie,  the  team,  this  gol- 
darned  school,  and  lots  of  other  things  but  I’ve  discovered 
a brand  new  complaint  which  seems  like  a promising  com- 
plaint and  a heretofore  unearthed  one.  Plenty  of  good 
football  players  come  to  Lehigh,  but  by  the  time  Coach 
Paul  R.  Calvert  is  through  with  them  they  wished  they’d 
flunked  a year  at  Secaucus  Heights  High  School  and  had 
then  gone  to  a school  like  Lafayette  or  somewheres  else 
where  they  wouldn’t  run  into  a raw  deal  at  every  turn.  By 
the  time  these  fellows  become  sophomores  at  this  Lehigh 
place  they’ve  either  forgotten  all  they  ever  knew  about  foot- 
ball or  they’ve  become  so  disgusted  with  the  whole  setup 
here,  that  they  don’t  even  bother  to  try  out  for  Harmie’s 
outfit. 

Different  sections  of  the  country  play  different  types  of 
football.  Fifty  or  so  fellows  are  brought  together  from  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  onto  the  upper  field  for  the 
first  freshman  practise.  Coach  Calvert  apparently  picks  his 
favorites  and  doesn’t  give  anyone  else  a smell  for  the  rest 
of  the  season.  Of  all  the  fellows  on  the  freshman  football 
squad  this  year  at  Lehigh,  only  1 2 received  numerals,  and 
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CAMPUS  SHORTEE 

by  Varsity-Town 

*25 

College  men  have  endorsed 
our  Varsity-Town  Clothes  for 
their  correct  campus  styling 
and  their  very  modest  prices. 
The  SHORTEE  illustrates 
both  points.  Note  the  inner 
textbook  pockets  for  ample 
storage  space.  Highland  plaid 
lining;  extra  large  outside- 
patch  slash  pockets;  fly-front. 
In  the  universally  popular 
camel  shade.  And  an  equally 
popular  $25  price. 


Varsity-Town 
Suits  $30  to  $38 
Top  Coats  $27.50  to  $35 
Evening  Clothes  $35 


"I  want  to  grow  trees  in  my  gar- 
den. Can  you  sell  me  a few  seeds?” 

“Certainly,  madam,”  replied  the 
assistant.  He  fetched  her  a packet. 

“Can  you  guarantee  these?”  she 
asked. 

“Yes,  madam,  we  can.” 

“Will  the  trees  he  tall  and  thick  in 
the  trunk?” 

“They  should  he,  madam.” 

"And  quite  strong  at  the  roots  I 

„ Q 11 

suppose : 

“Oh,  yes,  madam.” 

“Very  well.  I II  take  a hammock  at 
the  same  time.” 

M rs.  Easley:  1 m going  to  enter  my 
dog  in  the  dog  show  this  year. 

M rs.  Harder:  Do  you  think  he  will 
win? 

Mrs.  Easley:  No,  but  he’ll  meet 
some  nice  dogs. 

Honesty  is  not  the  hest  income  tac- 
tics. 


“Do  you  know'  that  man  who  smiled 
at  you?  asked  the  jealous  suitor. 

“Yes!”  replied  his  girl.  “He’s  a 
colleague  of  mine.” 

“W  hat  does  he  do?” 

“He  signs  the  letters  I type.” 


“The  score  is  thirteen  to  nothing- — 
we're  going  to  lose  this  game.” 

• 

Two  gossips  were  watching  a 
neighbor  entering  her  home  after  a 
shopping  expedition. 

“Ah,”  remarked  one,  “its  only 
swank  that  she’s  going  about  like 
that  — with  her  arm  in  a sling  and 
her  eye  bandaged  up.” 

“Swank?”  queried  the  other. 

“Yes,”  was  the  emphatic  pro- 
nouncement. “It’s  just  to  make  people 
believe  that  her  husband  has  come 
back.” 


McPherson  joined  a golf  club  and 
was  told  by  the  professional  that  if 
his  name  was  on  his  golf  halls  and 
they  were  lost  they  would  be  returned 
to  him  when  found. 

“Good,”  said  McPherson.  “Put  my 
name  on  this  ball.” 

The  pro  did  so. 

“Would  you  also  put  M.D.  after 
it?”  said  the  new  member.  “I’m  a doc- 
tor.” 

The  pro  obeyed. 

“There’s  just  one  more  thing,” 
went  on  the  new  player.  “Can  ye 
squeeze  on  also,  ‘Hours,  10  to  3’?” 

• 

The  income  tax  is  often  responsible 
for  that  blank  expression. 

• 

Boarder:  Hey!  I found  a nickel  in 
my  hash. 

Landlady:  Yes,  I put  it  there. 
You’ve  been  complaining  about  the 
lack  of  change  in  your  meals. 


FOR  MEN  ONLY 


Men,  in  case  you  need  a complete  new  wardrobe,  just 
when  you  are  short  of  cash,  here's  what  to  do.  (This  for- 
mula has  been  tested  and  approved,  by  the  country’s  fore- 
most screwballs.)  Starting  from  scratch  you  go  to  a dairy 
farm  to  obtain  the  Jersey.  The  complimentary  trunks  you 
can  get  from  a pair  of  elephants.  Pants  are  readily  pro- 
duced by  running  up  and  down  stairs  twenty-nine  times. 
(This  is  particularly  effective  if  you  happen  to  live  in  a 
penthouse.)  By  sassing  a truck  driver  you  may  procure 
a couple  of  socks  and  a good  belt.  Shoes  you  can  pick 
from  a shoetree,  and  a vest  from  a vestry.  If  you  are  un- 
able to  quickly  acquire  a coat  of  tan,  you  should  be  able 
to  at  least  have  your  tongue  coated.  For  a cravat,  just 
select  a nice  railroad  tie.  For  the  head,  a bottle  cap  is  not 
difficult  to  find.  Everything  is  now  in  your  possession,  but 
a shirt  and  thereby  hangs  the  tale. 

• 


“My  brother  was  so  good  in  his  own  way  that  they 
kicked  him  out  of  college." 

“In  his  own  way?  W hat  way  ?” 

“In  his  dumb  way.” 


"George  comes  from  a very  poor  family.” 

“But  I thought  they  let  him  join  a fraternity.” 
“Yes,  that's  how  they  got  so  pbor!” 


FREE!  A BOX  OF  LIFE  SAVERS 
FOR  THE  BEST  WISECRACK! 

What  is  the  best  joke  that  you  heard  on  the  campus  this 
week? 

Send  it  to  your  editor.  You  may  wisecrack  yourself  into 
a free  prize  box  of  Life  Savers! 

For  the  best  gag  submitted  each  month  by  one  of  the 
students,  there  will  be  a free  award  of  an  attractive  cello- 
phane-wrapped assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver  flavors. 

Jokes  will  be  judged  by  the  editors  of  this  publication. 
The  right  to  publish  any  or  all  jokes  is  reserved.  Decisions 
of  the  editors  will  be  final.  The  winning  wisecrack  will  be 
published  the  following  month  along  with  the  lucky  win- 
ner’s name. 


"My  uncle  had  an  accident  with  his  car.  It  was  a ter- 
rible accident  but  he  had  a good  doctor  who  told  him  he 
would  have  him  walking  in  a month. 

“And  did  he?” 

‘‘He  certainly  did.  \\  hen  the  doctor  sent  his  bill,  my 
uncle  had  to  sell  his  car.” 


W oman  is  nothing  hut  a rag,  a hone  arid  a hank  of  hair. 
Man  is  nothing  but  a brag,  a groan  and  a tank  of  air. 


“I  keep  the  dictionary  up  there,  the  only  exercise  1 get 
is  looking  up  words.” 


Beth  would  only  kiss  a lad 

Whose  breath  was  strictly  dandy; 
And  that  is  why  she  always  had 
A few  Life  Savers  handy. 


Won  71  T • Everybody’s  breath  offends  now 
IVI  | | 1*1  M I i , and  then.  Let  Life  Savers  sweet- 
en and  freshen  your  breath  after 
eating,  drinking,  or  smoking. 
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Cornerstone 


Grace  Gives  Sports 
Center  to  Lehigh 

President  of  Bethlehem  Steel 
Lays  Cornerstone 
of  Grace  Hall 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  Oct.  25 — Eugene 
G.  Grace,  president  of  Bethlehem  Steel 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Lehigh  university,  took  a trowel  in 
hand  this  afternoon  and  laid  the  cor- 
nerstone of  Grace  Hall,  the  $300,000 
recreational  center  which  he  has  given 
to  Lehigh. 

The  cornerstone  enclosed  a copper- 
bronze  box  which  contained  various 
publications  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity. Included  in  the  contents  were 
several  Brown  and  Whites,  Lehigh’s 
student  newspaper,  the  Alumni  Bulle- 
tin, and  a University  catalog. 

Grace  in  dedicating  the  . . . 


The  Old  One  liked  this  place,  because  he  could  see  across 
the  valley,  across  the  rocky,  shallow  river,  across  the  plain 
to  the  blue  ridge  of  mountains.  But  he  liked  it  more  because 
of  its  ivy  and  moss  covered  ruins,  the  great  crumbled  masses 
of  rock  that  covered  the  slope.  He  realized  that  somehow 
this  place  had  once  been  something  great  in  the  world  of 
the  Ancient  People.  These  ruins  were  not  the  same  as  those 
down  by  the  river.  Down  there  was  nothing  but  twisted 
rusted  steel  and  broken  bricks.  Up  here  on  the  heights  the 
ruins  had  a type  of  dignity  and  beauty.  This  place  was  a 
link  with  the  lost  knowledge  of  the  Ancient  People. 

Sometimes  at  night,  seated  at  the  campfire,  he  would  tell 
the  Young  One  the  old  legends  of  the  Ancient  People  who 
had  lived  in  the  days  of  his  father’s  father’s  father.  He 
would  tell  him  how  they  had  grown  too  wise  and  had 
learned  too  many  of  the  Great  Secrets  and  how  they  had 
conquered  the  air  and  the  water,  but  had  destroyed  them- 
selves. 

The  Young  One  liked  the  place  too,  but  not  for  the  same 
reasons  that  the  Old  One  did.  The  Young  One  liked  it 
because  food  getting  was  easy.  The  hillside  grove  had  all 
kinds  of  nuts  to  add  flavor  to  their  meat.  Many  chipmunks 
and  squirrels  and  rabbits  lived  in  the  grove  ready  for  him 
to  drop  with  a stone  from  his  sling.  Those  blue  mountains 
across  the  valley  were  only  a day’s  march  away  and  there 
there  was  deer  for  his  arrows  and  bear  for  his  spear. 

The  Old  One  pulled  his  bearskin  cloak  a little  closer 
about  himself.  It  was  dusk  and  getting  cold.  He  stirred  up 
the  fire.  Added  a few  pieces  of  wood. 

The  Young  One  stepped  silently  into  the  ring  of  light 
cast  by  the  fire.  His  tall,  powerful  body  was  covered  with 
worn  buckskin.  Over  his  shoulder  was  slung  a thick  bow 
and  a quiver  of  feathered  arrows.  From  a broad  belt  hung 


The  day  in  the 
future  when  that 
little  box  is  opened 

Ed  Klein  42 

■ Fiction  ■ 

a heavy  hunting  knife,  over  two  feet  long,  which  the  Old 
One  had  made  for  him  from  a piece  of  steel  and  many 
hours  of  patient  hammering  and  grinding.  In  one  hand  he 
held  a heavy  spear.  He  stood  silently  watching  the  old  man. 
With  one  fluid  motion  of  his  powerful  arm  he  hurled  the 
spear  into  the  ground  a half  a foot  from  the  Old  One. 

"Holloa,”  the  Young  One  chuckled  deep-throatedly. 
''You  guard  the  camp  so  well  that  you  do  not  hear  me 
come?  What  if  I were  a great  bear  or  wolf?” 

The  Old  One  looked  with  mild  amusement  at  the  stalwart 
figure  of  the  hunter.  This  was  a nightly  game  between 
the  two. 

"Well,  what  luck  did  the  Terror  of  the  Forest  have  to- 
day?” he  asked. 

"Much  luck,  Old  One.”  The  Young  One  unslung  a 
pouch  from  his  back  and  dropped  it  to  the  ground  beside 
the  fire.  He  reached  into  the  pouch. 

"Here  we  have  a brace  of  plump  rabbits  for  your  tooth- 
less old  gums — and  here  we  have  something  I found  down 
in  the  ruins  while  I was  trying  to  smoke  out  some  squirrels.” 

He  handed  the  old  man  a rectangular  metal  box. 

"Look,  it’s  red  metal — easy  to  work.”  His  broad  bladed 
knife  cut  a bright  scratch  across  the  discolored  surface. 

"I  wonder  what’s  in  it?”  the  Old  One  asked  almost 
timidly. 

' We  ll  see,  Old  One,”  and  the  hunter  pried  open  the 
box  with  the  blade  of  his  knife.  "Hah — look  at  this  bunch 
of  junk — we  have  found  no  treasure.” 

Carefully  the  old  man  lifted  out  a mass  of  old  papers, 
so  old  and  yellowed  that  they  crumbled  at  his  touch. 

"This  is  how  they  preserved  what  they  said,  son,”  the 
Old  One  said  quietly.  "These  are  the  words  of  the  Ancient 
People.” 

"What  do  they  mean  to  us?”  laughed  the  Young  One. 
"No  one  can  understand  them  now.” 

"If  I only  could,  Young  Hunter,  if  I only  could,"  said 
the  old  man. 

"Don't  addle  your  brains  with  the  thought,  Old  Father.” 
The  hunter  snatched  the  papers  from  the  Old  Man’s  hand 
and  threw  them  into  the  fire.  They  flared  briefly.  "Look,  one 
half  of  this  box  we’ll  beat  into  a pot-  -the  other  half  we’ll 
cut  into  arrowheads — it’s  soft  metal  -easy  to  work — this 
was  a lucky  day  for  me.” 

The  old  man  stared  into  the  fire. 
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The  Best  Quiz 

A psych  prof 
gives  the  lowdown 
on  quiz  making 

William  L.  Jenkins 

■ Article  ■ 

IN  the  elementary  and  business  psychology  courses,  all 
hour  quizzes  and  the  final  follow  the  same  pattern. 
There  is  a set  of  statements  (usually  twelve  for  an  hour 
quiz) , of  which  some  are  true,  some  are  false,  and  some 
are  partially  true,  partially  false.  The  student  receives  no 
credit,  however,  for  writing  simply  'true’  or  'false.'  Each 
of  the  sentences  sets  a problem,  and  under  it  the  student 
is  required  to  write  a short  paragraph  answer.  The  maximum 
credit  is  5 points  for  each  problem,  with  partial  credit  for 
less  than  completely  satisfactory  explanations. 

Students  not  infrequently  ask:  "Why  do  you  use  this 
kind  of  a quiz?”  ...  to  which  we  respond:  "What  kind 
would  you  suggest  in  its  place?” 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  let  us  consider  that  all  quizzes 
can  be  divided  into  two  major  types,  each  of  which  may 
be  developed  in  three  forms.  The  major  types  are  fact- 
quizzes,  requiring  the  recall  or  recognition  of  factual 
material  . . . and  problem-quizzes,  calling  for  the  use  of 
the  material  in  problem  situations.  The  forms  in  which 
these  may  be  developed  are  objective  (true-false  or  multiple 
choice),  fill-in  (completion)  and  statement  (essay)  ques- 
tions. This  gives  six  possible  combinations.  Without  at- 
tempting to  set  up  a general  rule  for  all  courses,  we  believe 
that  one  of  these  six  is  best  for  our  purpose.  Let  us  examine 
them  all. 

1 .  Objective  fact-questions  (true-false  or  multiple  choice) 
have  three  well-recognized  advantages.  They  permit  a great 
many  points  to  be  covered  in  a short  quiz  period,  thus  giving 
a broad  sampling  of  the  student’s  knowledge.  They  eliminate 
the  subjective  element  in  grading  (although  not  in  the 
students’  interpretation  of  ambiguous  or  obscurely  worded 
questions)  . Finally,  for  large  classes  they  constitute  the  most 
economical  form  in  point  of  grading  time  and  effort. 

Although  our  elementary  and  business  classes  are  large, 
we  never  use  this  kind  of  quiz.  First,  such  questions  test 
only  the  recognition  of  facts.  Ability  to  recognize,  it  has 
been  repeatedly  shown,  is  a poor  measure  of  ability  to  re- 
call. It  is  probably  an  even  poorer  measure  of  comprehen- 
sion. In  the  second  place,  it  is  no  secret  that  students  pre- 
pare for  such  a quiz  by  attempting  to  'spot’  the  points  which 
are  likely  to  be  covered,  which  is  not  a study  habit  that  we 
want  to  encourage. 

2.  Fill-in  fact  questions  have  the  advantage  of  requiring 
actual  recall,  rather  than  mere  recognition.  They  are  not 
objective  as  to  scoring,  unless  certain  exact  answers  can  be 
required  (i.e.,  technical  terms,  formulae,  etc.).  Usually  a 
certain  amount  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  grader  is 
required,  although  less  than  with  statement  questions.  After 


using  fill-in  fact  questions  for  years  as  part  of  a quiz,  we 
finally  discarded  them.  We  could  find  no  evidence  that 
they  added  anything  of  value.  On  the  other  hand,  we  did 
find  many  instances  in  which  a student  made  a magnificent 
score  on  the  fact-questions,  but  failed  miserably  on  prob- 
lems involving  the  same  facts. 

3.  Statement  fact-questions  have  the  additional  advant- 
age of  testing  the  student’s  ability  to  organize  the  facts  in 
some  coherent  fashion.  But  such  answers  take  as  long  to 
write  as  problem  answers,  and  are  not  particularly  useful 
in  courses  where  the  organization  has  been  worked  out  for 
the  student  in  the  lectures.  Then  they  degenerate  into  mere- 
extensive  exercises  in  rote  memory. 

4.  Objective  problem-questions  have  long  been  a tantal- 
izing possibility.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  make  up  multiple- 
choice  questions  in  which  the  selection  of  the  proper  choice 
would  require  a genuine  understanding  of  the  problem  in- 
volved. The  advantages  of  this  form — in  its  objective  scoring 
and  in  permitting  a larger  number  of  questions-  -are  obvi- 
ous. Yet  to  date,  we  have  not  been  successful  in  framing 
choices  that  will  neither  confuse  the  good  student  by  the 
obscurity  of  their  wording  nor  enable  the  poor  student  to 
eliminate  a number  of  them  as  obviously  absurd.  Further- 
more, even  the  most  adroit  question-framing  would  not 
avoid  the  undesirable  all-or-none  nature  of  the  scoring, 
with  its  emphasis  on  checking  correct  answers.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  a knowledge  of  the  process  by  which  a student 
reaches  a certain  answer  may  cast  more  light  on  his  grasp 
of  the  problem. 

5.  Fill-in  problem-questions,  which  permit  both  an  ans- 
wer and  an  explanation,  provide  some  knowledge  of  process. 
But,  except  for  a minor  saving  in  writing,  they  have  no 
advantage  over  statement  answers,  and  are  certainly  less 
flexible. 

6.  Statement  problem-questions  thus  remain  as  the  sole 
possibility.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
a series  of  problem-quizzes  measures  the  student’s  total 
understanding  of  a course,  since  we  have  no  independent 
standard  by  which  this  can  be  judged  and  to  which  the  exam 
grades  can  be  compared.  By  giving  three  hour  quizzes  plus 
a final  exam  of  the  same  nature,  however,  we  obtain  a 
semester  grade  based  on  a total  of  60  problems;  this  should 
obviate  any  severe  injustice  because  of  errors  in  sampling. 

The  outstanding  weakness  of  this  kind  of  exam  lies  in 
the  purely  subjective  standards  in  grading.  Consistency  in 
assigning  partial  credits  can  be  greatly  increased  by  reading 
one  question  at  a time  through  the  entire  set  of  papers. 
Developing  the  proper  standards  for  each  question  depends 
upon  the  good  judgment  of  the  examiner.  He  must  attempt 
to  determine  from  each  answer  how  much  the  student 
really  understands  about  the  problem.  There  is  no  set  rule 
by  which  this  can  be  done.  In  fact  establishing  any  rigid 
requirements  would  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  exam. 

Is  it  possible  in  this  way  to  obtain  a measure  that  is  any- 
thing more  than  an  arbitrary  record  of  the  examiner’s 
whims?  Two  kinds  of  evidence  suggest  that  it  is.  First,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  no  question  is  read  at  a time  without 
reference  to  the  other,  the  grades  invariably  cover  a wide 
range.  On  a recent  quiz,  for  example,  they  ran  from  8 to  58 
out  of  a possible  60.  Second,  the  predictability  of  a student’s 
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IF  this  issue  of  the  Bachelor  comes  out  when  it  should, 
you  will  be  hastily  perusing  this  article  between  large 
gulps  of  the  partially  or  wholly  undigested  knowledge 
you  are  trying  to  assimilate  in  a last-minute  pre-final  gorg- 
ing. The  chances  are  rather  favorable  that  you  didn’t  exempt 
that  tough  course;  if  this  is  right,  the  odds  are  almost 
sickening  that  it  was  some  hour  quiz  or  other  that  did  it. 

Hour  quizzes  at  Lehigh  are  the  very  devil  of  a problem. 
The  mythical  average  student  must  accumulate,  let’s  see,  a 
good  guess  would  be,  taking  all  three  colleges  into  account, 
140  semester  hours  in  order  to  get  his  diploma.  For  every 
three-hour  course  there  are  probably  two  to  five  hour 
quizzes.  That  calculates  to  about  230  hours  spent  in  testing, 
or  nearly  ten  solid  days.  Even  with  this  time  spread  out  over 
eight  semesters,  it  amounts  to  nearly  two  hour  quizzes  a 
week.  The  student,  to  graduate,  must  pass  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  quizzes.  Shelving  for  the  nonce  the  problem 
of  whether  the  whole  system  is  justifiable,  it  still  is  obvious 
that,  like  it  or  not,  tests  and  quizzes  are  extremely  impor- 
tant during  your  'college  career.’ 

You've  got  to  do  something  about  ’em.  Unless  you  are 
either  one  of  the  few  who  pursue  knowledge  as  a complete 
end  in  itself  and  thus  use  all  their  time  in  study,  or  one  of 
the  fewer  to  whom  all  knowledge  comes  easily  and  without 
effort,  you  must  lay  definite  plans  for  those  frequently  re- 
curring peaks  of  consciousness  in  which  not  only  you  but 
also  the  instructors  discover  your  weak  points.  These  plans 
cannot  be  entirely  a review  of  everythin?  that’s  gone  on 
since  the  last  quiz;  this  is  impractical  if  not  impossible. 
You  must  know  to  some  extent  how  to  handle  a quiz,  as 
well  as  with  what  to  handle  it.  You  must  be  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  the  quiz’s  weaknesses  and  omissions,  of 
the  instructor’s  prejudices  and  fancies,  if  you  are  to  get  a 
decent  mark  without  a prodigious  amount  of  wasted  effort. 

I am  speaking  here,  of  course,  primarily  of  the  quizzes 
I have  taken.  Many  of  them,  I think,  have  been  poorly  con- 
structed, with  the  view  in  mind  of  providing  a barrier  for 
the  student  rather  than  a fairly  calibrated  meter  of  his 
knowledge,  ability,  and  progress.  Therefore  I feel  partially 
justified  in  considering  most  quizzes  as  contests  in  which 
the  only  foul  is  cheating  and  the  real  victory  a good  mark 
by  ingenuity  rather  than  cramming.  I am  by  no  means  an 
expert  at  this  sort  of  thing,  and  the  following  classification 
of  quizzes  may  seem  peculiar  to  some.  But  it  was  made  to 
divide  them  according  to  methods  of  attack,  and  will  serve 
at  least  as  a starting-point. 

But  first  let’s  have  a definition  of  a quiz.  I shall  take  it 
to  mean  a written  examination  supposedly  covering  a cer- 
tain amount  of  factual  material  already  in  the  student's 
possession.  An  impromptu  theme  will  not  be  a quiz,  nor 
will  a term  paper,  nor  an  oral  report.  The  material  can 
have  come  from  textbooks,  references,  class  notes,  or  the 
depths  of  eternal  space — just  so  you’ve  got  it.  All  right, 
the  quiz  covers  this  stuff,  and  you  want  to  know  how,  with- 
out days  of  grinding  or  hours  of  writing  on  your  shirt 
cuffs,  you  can  hit  it. 

For  this  purpose  there  are  three  general  types  of  quizzes: 
the  Problem,  the  Objective,  and  the  Subjective.  A Problem 
quiz  (or  question;  many  quizzes  are  mixtures)  would  be 
one  in  which  both  some  calculation  and  some  knowledge 
of  formulae,  figures,  and  method  are  required.  The  Objec- 


Beating  Quizzes 

A 3.4  man  tells 
how  it’s  done 

William  J.  Mciklc  ’42 

■ Article  ■ 

tive  type  has  questions  to  be  answered  in  short  factual  form. 
They  are  almost  always  either  right  or  wrong.  A Subjec- 
tive question-discussion  or  essay  type,  and  favored  when 
your  opinion  or  judgment  is  sought  as  well  as  your  knowl- 
edge— asks  you  to  discuss  something  or  other.  Another 
classification  of  quizzes  would  be  Regular  and  Make-up, 
but  this  gets  us  nowhere,  and  I mention  it  only  for  the 
sake  of  confusion. 

Possible  subdivisions  of  Problem  quizzes  are,  according 
to  the  amount  of  memorization  or  thinking  needed  to  work 
them,  (1)  the  almost-pure  method  type,  or  Diefenderfer 
quiz;  (2)  the  formula,  or  Physics  department  quiz;  and 
(3)  the  ability-to-reason  kind,  the  thought  problem,  for 
which  I sneak  illustration  from  chemical,  civil,  and  similar 
branches  of  engineering  culture. 

Let  us  consider  the  first  kind.  It  has  long  been  noted  by 
the  brightest  and  the  dumbest  that  the  great  error  of  the 
Problem  question  is  misinterpretation.  State  a math  ques- 
tion ever  so  slightly  differently  and  you'll  have  half  the 
class  calculating  the  radius  of  curvature  instead  of  the 
moment  of  inertia;  describe  without  a diagram  a compli- 
cated lens  set-up  and  someone  is  bound  to  put  the  principal 
focus  on  the  minor  axis  of  the  clavichord. 

Well,  misinterpretation  hardly  ever  enters  these  method 
questions.  In  method  problems  you  must  know  simple 
mathematics,  the  general  concepts  of  the  subject,  and  the 
exact  procedure.  Since  all  Lehigh  men  know  simple  mathe- 
matics, supposedly,  and  since  there  are  only  a half-dozen 
concepts  (general  ideas)  in  any  course,  beating  these 
method  quizzes  narrows  down  to  more  or  less  memorization 
of  the  procedure.  If  you  take  the  trouble  to  do  a few  type 
problems  before  taking  the  quiz,  and  if  you  know  that  the 
Na.,0  is  expressed  in  one  place  in  terms  of  HC1,  whereas  in 
other  spots  H.,SO/s  the  thing,  you’ve  nothing  to  worry 
about.  Of  course,  the  concepts  come  impossibly  hard  to 
some  people.  These  unfortunate  misfits  should  switch  their 
majors. 

This  type  of  quiz  is  met  in  all  subjects  stressing  method, 
such  as  metallurgical  problems,  accounting,  stoichiometry, 
and  some  parts  of  machine  design.  The  formula  quiz,  type 
2,  can  be  found  lurking  in  the  underbrush  of  almost  any 
scientific  course;  but  by  restricting  the  meaning  of  formula 
here  to  those  equations  connected  with  other  equations  by 
logical’  steps — in  other  words,  derived  instead  of  empirical 
equations- — the  formula  is  brought  between  limits  sufficiently 
narrow  for  a few  nasty  remarks.  Derivation  and  application 
are  the  earmarks  of  the  formula  quiz ; you  have  to  know  how 
to  get  the  stuff  and  how  to  use  it.  Personally  I must  memor- 
ize any  and  all  derivations;  however,  those  in  the  know  tell 
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The  Lehigh  BACHELOR 


Four  Fat  Men 

They  sit  watching 
the  comedy  of  life 

Jim  Binder  ’41 

■ Fiction  ■ 

A BANK  of  damp  fog  almost  enveloped  the  still 
campus.  Yellow-tinted  with  the  smoke  of  the  foun- 
dries at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  it  curled 
through  the  black  bones  of  the  trees.  Overhead,  a clear  sky 
of  a startling  chalk-white  began  dimming  and  faded  to  a 
dirty  watery  gray. 

The  four  fat  men  who  could  see  it,  sat  on  the  hard  ground 
of  the  campus  and  looked  down  at  the  New  Street  Gate 
with  hands  folded  across  their  bellies.  They  sat  quietly, 
their  huge  bulks  squatting,  watching  with  fifty  empty  eyes 
the  wooden  doll  that  stood  at  the  gate. 

Packer  Hall,  the  oldest  of  the  four  fat  men,  watched  it 
with  sleepy  eyes  that  had  seen  too  much.  Packard  laboratory, 
the  youngest  of  them,  looked  down  with  the  thrill  of  youth 
upon  the  figure  of  the  boy  that  stood  so  near  it.  It  leaned 
over  breathlessly.  It  had  not  seen  enough  blood.  Across  from 
it,  the  Chapel  and  the  Library  settled  back  on  their  haunches 
smugly  and  licked  their  lips. 

A blue  twilight  grew  and  bathed  everything  in  a delicate 
ink  mist. 

Oliver  stood  with  long,  crossed  legs  against  the  red 
stone  of  the  gate’s  west  pillar.  Through  the  smoke  of  his 
cigarette  he  loked  up  at  the  four  fat  men  with  eyes  narrowed 
in  defiance,  with  strong  thin  lips  set  hard.  A blue  pork-pie 
pushed  back  on  his  head  showed  a strangely  wide  forehead. 
Deep  in  the  pockets  of  his  white  corduroy  three-quarter 
spectator,  he  crumpled  a sheet  of  paper  slowly  with  one 
browned  hand. 

In  back  of  him  Oliver  heard  the  muffled  wail  of  a hot 
clarinet.  The  diner  was  overflowing  with  students  over  the 
dinner  hour,  and  the  nickels  were  pouring  in  a steady 
stream  into  the  juke-box.  The  door  of  the  diner  slid  open 
and  three  boys,  shouldering  on  overcoats  and  laughing, 
stepped  out  onto  the  street.  Before  it  closed  again,  he  could 
hear  the  hum  of  voices  and  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks. 

But  Oliver  was  not  listening  to  that  now.  He  was  strain- 
ing his  ears  for  a low  hum  that  was  scarcely  audible  above 
the  diner  noises.  With  one  hand  on  the  cold  stone  support- 
ing him,  he  leaned  toward  the  street  and  peered  up  along 
it  in  the  direction  of  Broughal  High.  The  hum  got  louder 
and  could  be  soon  distinguished  as  the  motor  of  a power- 
ful car  in  second  gear.  Beneath  the  dim  street  lights  lining 
Packer  avenue,  he  could  see  a big  yellow  sedan  racing  to- 
ward him.  It  stopped  near  him  and  parked.  He  walked 
rapidly  towards  it,  his  heels  clicking  on  the  pavement. 

Before  he  had  taken  five  steps,  the  rear  door  of  the  car 
opened  and  a girl  stepped  out  to  run  into  his  arms.  Her 
face  lifted,  straining  upwards,  and  a mane  of  fabulous  hair 
hung  straight  down  in  a long  gold  mop  from  her  head.  Her 


mouth  was  tightly  drawn  down  to  two  brilliant  red  ribbons. 

"God,  darling.  Tell  me,’’  said  Oliver. 

"Hello."  Almost  a whimper. 

"I’m  sorry.  I couldn’t  get  to  the  train.” 

"Don’t  talk.” 

"Anderson  wanted  a conference  on  my  chem  reports — ” 

"I  know.  Kiss  me.” 

She  begged,  her  eyes  bright  with  fear.  He  bent  quickly 
to  her.  In  a moment  he  had  released  her  and  buried  his  face 
in  her  hair,  his  mouth  close  to  her  ear. 

"Darling,  tell  me.  I’ve  been  crazy  since  the  telegram 
came.” 

She  rested,  trembling,  against  him. 

"What  a state  you’re  in.  I’ll  take  you  to  where  you  can 
rest,  and  then  we'll  talk.” 

"Oh,  yes."  Her  voice  was  almost  broken  with  tears  that 
did  not  quite  come. 

He  put  an  arm  around  her  waist  and  walked  her  to  the 
car.  Seated  inside,  he  pushed  off  her  little  hat  and  let  her 
hang  limp  until  her  head  rested  back  against  the  blue 
leather  upholstery.  It  wasn’t  until  then  when  the  whole 
expanse  of  her  throat  was  turned  up  toward  him,  that  he 
saw  the  white  bandage  taped  on  it. 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  saw  him  looking  at  it  with  a 
shocked  stare. 

"If  you  want  to  know  what  it  is,”  she  said,  "wait  until 
we  get  where  we  re  going.  Don’t  ask  me  now." 

Oliver  turned  his  head  toward  the  front  seat  where  two 
boys  were  sitting  quietly. 

"Rosebud,  where  shall  we  take  her?” 

A florid  youth,  tall  and  pudgy  sophomore  with  swarthy 
skin,  turned  around  behind  the  wheel.  His  lips  were  full 
and  of  a dark  red,  blooming  on  his  brown  face  like  a flower. 

"How  about  Joe’s?  The  Senior  room  will  be  empty  now — 
if  you  want  to  talk." 

The  other  boy  in  the  front  seat  turned  around.  He  was 
slim  and  his  eyes  blinked  incessantly  behind  thick  glasses. 

"We  can’t  very  well  go  back  to  the  house.  It’s  after  dark 
now,  and  the  Dean  would  have  a kitten  if  he  found  out." 

"Very  good,  Brain,"  said  Oliver.  "How  in  the  devil  did 
you  come  to  that  remarkable  conclusion?” 

"If  we  go  to  Joe’s,  I could  call  for  a room  for  Winnie 
tonight  at  the  hotel,"  said  the  Rosebud  and  looked  at  the 
Brain  with  disgust.  But  the  Brain  wouldn’t  have  cared.  He 
was  staring  back  toward  the  girl,  his  mouth  open.  The 
Rosebud  followed  his  gaze.  His  eyes  widened.  They  both 
stared  at  the  white  gauze  on  her  throat  from  which  an  angry 
red  glow  spread  several  inches  in  all  directions.  There  was 
silence  for  a moment.  The  girl  was  leaning  back  with  her 
eyes  closed  again.  Oliver  looked  at  them  then,  his  eyes 
glistening  with  rage. 

"You  two,”  he  said  quietly.  "Let's  go — quick!” 

H:  * * 

The  four  of  them  walked  down  the  incline  on  Fourth 
street  to  the  door  of  Joe’s  grill,  beneath  the  street  level. 
The  Rosebud  opened  the  door  and  the  other  three  walked 
in  while  he  held  it.  It  was  five  o’clock  and  the  rooms  were 
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HE  swung  down  quickly  from  the  tree  and  leaned 
against  the  trunk,  breathing  heavily  with  the  rasp  of 
his  clothes  on  the  bark  still  loud  in  his  ears.  The 
lights  were  too  big  for  fireflies  and  they  didn't  blink.  They 
were  coming  up  the  path  from  the  well  house,  spread  apart 
a little.  They  shouldn't  have  found  out  so  soon.  He  straight- 
ened and  listened,  with  his  hands  cupped  to  his  ears.  The 
shrill  ringing  night  voices  pressed  in  from  all  sides  and 
grew  in  his  head  filling  it  and  filling  the  night,  louder 
than  any  sounds  that  they  could  make.  They  might  be  close. 
From  the  ground  he  could  no  longer  see  the  lights.  He 
turned  and  started  down  the  slope,  feeling  ahead  for  trunks 
and  branches. 

The  moon  should  be  up  soon.  The  ground  was  springy 
and  the  warm  forest  smells  made  him  feel  strong  and  sure. 
He  wanted  to  run.  Once  at  the  river  everything  would  be 
set.  This  time  he  knew  what  to  do  and  they  wouldn’t  bring 
him  back  again. 

From  behind,  sounding  very  loud  and  close  and  angry, 
came  the  barking  of  a dog.  Even  before  the  first  harsh 
sound  had  died,  before  his  mind  could  grasp  and  reason, 
he  was  running;  flying  headlong  downhill  with  branches 
lashing  his  face  and  the  crackle  and  roar  of  broken  under- 
brush shutting  him  in  from  the  sounds  behind.  The  ground 
beneath  his  right  foot  dropped  away  suddenly  and  he  fell, 
lunging  forward  and  ducking  his  head  to  land  on  his 
shoulders  and  come  up  still  running  with  his  wind  gone 
and  a queer  tight  feeling  in  his  chest.  Time  was  dead  and 
there  was  only  the  noise  and  speed  of  his  flight.  Something 
hard  and  rough  struck  him  in  the  throat.  His  feet  shot  for- 
ward and  up  and  he  half  turned  in  the  air,  landing  heavily, 
head  down.  He  lay  still  on  his  back,  while  the  branch 
shook  and  rustled  faintly.  The  world  was  spinning. 

* * * * 

Mr.  Mertz  was  sitting  behind  his  dark  wooden  desk  in 
his  dark  suit  with  his  dark  hair  and  the  sharp  dark  line 
between  his  eyes.  Mr.  Mertz  was  saying,  What  you  cant 
seem  to  appreciate,  Jeffery,  is  that  the  stale  is  doing  you  a 
great  favor  in  taking  care  of  you  until  you  are  sixteen.  The 
unfortunate  death  of  your  parents  left  you,  at  you  must 
know,  quite  without  means  of  support.  Your  attitude  in 
the  matter  shocks  and  displeases  me  more  than  l can  say. 
Another  attempt  at  escape  and  we  will  be  forced  to  take 
steps  to  teach  yon  the  proper  gratitude. 

Gratitude!  Gratitude  for  what?  He  tried  to  shout  it, 
but  the  pain  of  the  effort  made  him  shift  his  head  and  half 
open  his  eyes  and  he  knew  he  must  get  up. 

He  staggered  a little,  remembering  to  walk  downhill. 
It  was  quiet  behind  him  now  and  ahead  he  saw  the  river 
through  the  trees,  glittering  with  the  half  moon  just  rising 
above  it.  His  head  ached  with  sharp  stabbing  throbs  and 
his  throat  felt  crushed  and  torn.  If  he  could  reach  the  river 
everything  would  be  set.  With  a raft  he  would  be  miles 
below  by  morning.  He  felt  for  the  reassuring  bulge  of 


Water  Wings 

Panic  stricken 
flight  through 
the  night 

Hugh  Davy  ’42 

■ Fiction  ■ 

rawhide  in  his  pocket.  He  came  out  of  the  woods,  and  the 
ground  flattened  abruptly,  stretching  to  the  river  across  bog 
land  with  tufts  of  grass  and  little  pools.  He  started  across 
the  open  space,  stepping  on  the  patches  of  grass  with  the 
frog  splashes  going  always  just  ahead  of  him.  And  now  and 
again  he  missed  the  tuft  and  in  a sudden  panic  pulled  his 
foot  out,  making  a sucking  noise  and  cold  and  heavy  with 
mud.  At  the  river  edge  he  looked  back.  The  hill  was  silent 
but  half  way  down  a light  shone  through  the  trees  and  then 
two  more,  moving  downward.  He  turned  and  went  up- 
stream along  the  bank.  From  somewhere  behind  him  a boat 
whistle  moaned.  He  went  rapidly  along  the  bank  straining 
ahead  into  the  darkness  for  the  stump  beside  the  pile  of 
logs.  A gully  running  into  the  river  cut  the  bank  ahead  of 
him.  It  must  be  the  other  way.  He  turned  and  ran  down- 
stream. Ahead  and  out  of  sight  around  the  bend  he  could 
hear  the  night  boat  engine.  The  stump  was  close  before 
he  saw  it. 

The  first  log  lifted  easily  and  slid  down  the  bank  to  lie 
half  in  the  water,  angling  downstream  with  the  current.  The 
next  was  heavier  than  he  could  lift  and  it  lay  across  the 
others.  He  found  a stick  and  forced  it  in  under  the  log, 
lifting  and  pushing.  The  stick  bent  and  then  gave  suddenly 
with  a sharp  crack  and  he  lay  across  the  pile  with  the  blood 
pounding  in  his  temples.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  a dog  yelped 
and  he  saw  the  lights  come  out  of  the  woods  a little  above 
where  he  was.  No  time  for  the  raft  now.  He  slipped  off 
his  shoes  and  waded  out,  tying  the  laces  together,  and  with 
the  shoes  around  his  neck  started  swimming  for  midstream. 
The  night  boat  made  the  bend  a quarter  mile  below  and 
came  toward  him,  a faint  glow  on  her  stacks  and  the  search- 
light low  and  bright  across  the  water.  Out  in  the  channel 
he  turned  on  his  back  letting  the  current  carry  him  down, 
and  watching  the  lights  spreading  out  along  the  shore.  He 
paddled  a little  to  get  above  the  boat  and  then  dived  to  miss 
the  searchlight.  When  he  came  up  the  bow  wasn’t  a hundred 
feet  from  him,  coming  head  on  and  fast  with  a hissing 
sound  that  he  could  hear  above  the  engine  throb  and  the 
thrashing  of  the  paddle  wheels.  A rope  hung  down  on  the 
right  side  just  out  of  the  water  and  he  turned  a little  to  miss 
the  bow  and  then  lunged  for  the  rope.  The  spreading  wake 
from  the  prow  caught  him  and  thrust  him  just  out  of  reach. 
And  then  he  was  sucked  against  the  side,  clawing  along  the 
slimy  wall  and  slipping  quickly  backward  with  the  paddle 
pounding  the  water  white  and  looming  huge  above  him  and 
bigger  and  louder  and  whiter  until  with  a bright,  crashing 
roar  the  noise  ceased  and  everything  was  dark. 
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Fencing  Master 

Valentino  Argento, 
master  swordsman  brings 
his  craft  to  Lehigh 

Dick  Bright  ’42 

Photos  by  Leichliter  ’41  and  Ruchman  '42 

VALENTINO  Argento  was  born  into  a family  of 
fencers.  His  father  was  an  amateur  Italian  cham- 
pion, and  like  many  Italian  fathers,  when  his  son 
was  7 or  8 he  began  to  school  him  in  the  art  of  fencing. 
And  in  those  days  and  in  that  country,  teaching  one’s 
son  to  fence  was  serious  business;  Swords  were  still  con- 
sidered the  only  honorable,  although  unlawful,  way  to 
settle  an  argument,  and  every  fencer  took  great  pains  to 
see  that  his  son  had  a quick  hand’and  a keen  eye. 

Practices  would  be  long,  hard,  and  fast,  and  the  young 
fencer  was  not  allowed  to  fence  a bout  for  two  or  three 
years.  Everything  was  in  preparation  for  the  day  when  he 
began  to  fence  in  competitions  He  would  first  be  taught 
the  rudiments  of  fencing-  -the  attacks,  the  parries,  the 
thrusts,  the  advance,  the  riposte,  and  as  his  schooling 
continued  he  gained  speed  and  a sense  of  timing  as  vital 
in  fencing  as  in  boxing. 

Finally  his  father,  or  his  master  as  the  case  might  be, 
would  try  to  teach  him  the  qualities  which  mark  the 
difference  between  a mere  good  fencer  and  a champion 
poise,  presence  of  mind,  alertness,  and  even  more  im- 
portant, pride,  self-confidence,  and  the  indomitable  will 
to  conquer. 

This  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  Argento  was 
schooled.  About  1920  people  began  to  hear  about  “the 
young  man  from  Naples,’’  and  he  had  begun  his  long  list 
of  45  national  and  international  championships.  His  list 
of  victories  and  championships  grew  fast,  and  he  became 
foil  champion  of  Southern  Italy. 

In  March  of  1924  he  defeated  Giorgio  Pessina  who  was 
second  Italian  foil  champion  at  the  time.  Later  that  year 
he  became  amateur  Italian  foil  champion  when  he  de- 
feated Terlizza,  and  the  next  day  he  was  the  first  in  foil 
in  the  selection  of  the  1924  Italian  Olympic  foil  team 
which  was  runner  up  to  the  French  at  the  Olympic  games. 
Fencing  critics  called  his  fencing  “artistically  perfect.” 

“I  think  Argento  is  on  top  of  all  Italian  and  world’s 


ARGENTO  PARRIES  and  his  opponent's  foil  slides  futilely  past  his 
shoulder.  The  tricky  pantaloons  and  hose  are  traditional  parts  of  the 
gear  of  a Continental  fencing  master. 


THE  SABER  GRIP  is  being  corrected  here  by  Argento.  Fencing  is 
divided  into  three  divisions:  the  foil,  the  epee,  and  the  saber.  The 
foil  is  a light,  straight  weapon,  and  only  its  point  is  used.  The  epee  is 
a heavier,  stiffer  version  of  the  foil.  The  saber  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
old  cavalry  weapon  and  not  only  the  point  but  the  edge  is  used. 
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fencers.  He  fences  in  a way  of  his  own,  and  is  awfully 
hard  to  understand,  and  many  times  by  the  time  you  do, 
he  has  beaten  you,"  said  Candido  Sassone,  many  times 
world's  champion. 

In  1928  the  National  Academy  of  Fencing  approved 
Argento’s  application  to  become  a professional  fencer. 
As  a professional  he  became  a member  of  the  Italian 
professional  foil  team,  which  consisted  cT  Nado  Nadi, 
perhaps  the  greatest  fencer  of  all  times;  Beni  Bini,  and 
himself.  This  team  won  the  professional  championship  of 
the  world. 

During  his  career  as  a professional  in  Naples  he  met  his 
wife  Sophia,  or  "Swan"  as  he  prefers  to  call  her.  Mrs. 
Argento  was  a Norwegian,  a high  diving  champion  who 
dove  from  a height  of  75  feet  into  3Vi  feet  of  water.  She 
is  now  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Argento  had  taught  many  men  to  fight  duels.  They  came 
to  him  with  no  knowledge  of  fencing  and  twenty-four 
hours  to  prepare  for  the  duel  Fie  gave  them  two  lessons 
a day,  one  in  the  morning,  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  sent 
them  out  to  fight  These  were  things  the  law  never  found 
out  about  or  completely  ignored 

Other  men  may  argue — so  do  fencing  masters — so  did 
Argento.  As  a fencing  critic  for  a Naples  newspaper  he 
quarreled  with  another  critic.  Replies  became  hotter  and 
hotter,  and  finally  the  inevitable  challenge  to  a duel  came 
and  was  accepted.  So,  on  the  dawn  of  March  5,  1937,  the 
day  before  his  son  was  born,  he  fought  his  first  and  only 
duel.  The  doctors  laid  out  their  surgical  instruments, 
sterilized  the  blades.  "On  guard!  Play!”  A lunge  and 
thrust  by  Argento,  and  forty  seconds  after  it  had  started 
the  bout  was  over.  Argento  had  settled  the  argument 
with  a thrust  through  his  opponent’s  arm. 

Next  he  turned  to  America.  He  could  not  understand 
why  Americans  could  not  fence  as  well  as  Europeans  if 
they  only  had  good  masters  who  knew  the  sport.  Fencing 
was  new  in  America  and  there  were  few  good  teachers; 
few  masters  who  really  knew  and  loved  the  sport.  Cer- 
tainly this  country  could  produce  many  good  fencers. 

The  Sword  Club  of  Philadelphia  finally  brought  him  to 
America  as  their  coach.  Last  year  they  had  an  undefeated 
season. 

But  the  pupil  of  whom  he  is  proudest  and  who  he 
praises  the  most  is  his  son.  Only  three  years  old,  Vittorio 
handles  a specially  built  foil  and  practices  with  his 
father.  Argento  does  not  believe  there  is  such  a thing 
as  being  too  young,  or  too  old,  to  fence. 

His  plans  for  Lehigh  are  high,  wide,  and  handsome. 
Two  or  three  years,  perhaps  four,  and  he  hopes  to  have 
Lehigh  fence  N Y.  U.,  Columbia,  Yale,  Navy,  and  all  the 
really  good  collegiate  teams,  and  incidentally,  beat  them. 


CROSSED  BLADES.  Some  of  the  varsity  lines  up  to  give  the  photo- 
grapher this  shot.  Actually  they  would  not  cross  blades  without  don- 
ning protective  helmets  and  gauntlets.  Even  the  blunted  ends  of 
modern  foils  are  capable  of  nasty  cuts  on  exposed  surfaces. 


A SUCCESSFUL  LUNGE  and  Argento  is  theoretically  impaled  on  his 
student’s  foil.  Weeks,  often  months  of  long  practice  sessions  of  going 
through  the  classical  motions  of  fencing  pass  before  the  student 
fencer  is  allowed  to  indulge  in  mock  combat. 
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Digression 

The  plight  of 
a student  in 
search  of  truth 

Steve  Weinrib  ’41 

■ Fiction  ■ 

THE  professor  cleared  his  throat,  and  rustled  his  papers 
around  trying  to  find  his  notes.  Everyone  in  the  class 
opened  his  note  book,  waiting  for  the  lecture  to  start. 

"Well,  gentlemen,”  the  professor  began,  "now  that  the 
elections  are  over,  I hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  pay  a 
little  attention  to  the  problem  at  hand;  namely,  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  France  before  the  Revolution." 

We  all  laughed  at  his  sardonic  humor.  If  we  didn’t,  he 
invariably  would  give  us  a quiz  the  next  hour. 

"Professor  Smith,”  yelled  one  of  the  men  in  the  back 
of  the  room. 

"What  do  you  want?”  the  prof  asked  hesitantly,  for  he 
knew  that  Jones  hated  to  take  notes,  and  was  trying  to 
waste  time. 


Look,  Mr.  Smiley,  hasn’t  this  race,  color,  and 
creed  stuff  gone  far  enough? 


We  all  sat  back  in  our  chairs  and  relaxed.  This  would 
take  a while  to  clear  up. 

"Don't  you  think,”  Jones  continued,  "that  possibly  the 
candidates  in  this  election  were  subconsciously  influenced 
by  the  actions  of  this  French  aristocracy,  and  that  the  study 
of  these  effects  would  give  a keener  insight  into  the  subject 
we  are  prepared  to  discuss  this  morning?” 

Jones  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  class.  He  always 
knew  how  to  draw  the  prof  into  an  argument,  and  once  it 
started,  we  might  just  as  well  leave. 

Wilkins,  over  next  to  the  board,  put  his  head  back,  and 
started  to  doze  oft.  One  of  the  guys  in  the  back  of  the  room 
pulled  out  a deck  of  cards  and  started  shuffling  them.  He 
looked  around  for  players.  Soon  a bridge  game  started. 

"Hrrummph,”  started  the  professor,  clearing  his  throat. 

I pulled  out  a letter  I was  writing  to  my  girl. 

"This  is  a very  interesting  point  that  you  have  brought 
up,  Mr.  Jones.  However,  I think  that  you  have  erred  in 
your  trying  to  draw  a comparison  of  influences.  As  far  as 
I can  see,  these  two  points  have  absolutely  no  relationship 
at  all.” 

I put  the  letter  back  in  my  pocket.  Bilson  stopped  dealing 
the  cards.  Wilkins  opened  one  eye. 

"But  sir,”  Jones  protested,  "I  don’t  think  that  you  are 
quite  fair  in  your  observation.  It  is  clear  that  there  are 
aristocratic  tendencies  in  the  whole  administration  in  Wash- 
ington today — .” 

"You  damn  Red,”  someone  shouted.  I think  it  was  Bil- 
son. He  was  angry  because  his  bridge  game  was  interrupted. 

"Now,  Jones,”  the  professor  chided,  "there  might  be 
something  in  what  you  claim,  but  it  is  not  important  enough 
to  this  class  to  consider  the  matter  any  further.” 

Wilkins  yawned  and  sat  up. 

"Professor,”  shouted  Dennis,  "I  think  Jones  has  a good 
point.  I think  it  only  fair  that  you  answer  him.” 

Dennis  was  Jones’  roommate. 

"If  you  gentlemen  don’t  mind,"  the  prof  retorted,  "I 
will  determine  the  material  to  be  discussed  in  this  course.  If 
you  don’t  like  it,  you  can  leave.  I don’t  have  to  tolerate  any 
of  this  nonsense.  In  fact,  Jones,  I wish  you  would  drop  this 
course.  It  is  evident  that  you  are  not  learning  anything,  and 
that  you  are  a very  disturbing  element.” 

"I  paid  my  money,”  Jones  protested,  "just  like  the  rest 
of  the  men  here.  I have  the  right  to  stay  if  I want  to.” 

"Jones,”  the  professor  shouted,  "get  the  hell  out  of  here.” 

We  all  started  to  yell,  and  Bilson  gave  his  famous  cat 
call.  The  dean  once  told  him  that  he  had  the  coarsest  yell 
he  had  ever  heard.  In  fact,  he  told  him  that  many  times. 

We  all  stood  up  on  top  of  our  desks.  The  professor 
raised  his  hand  for  quiet.  Everyone  took  off  his  hat,  and 
waving  little  flags,  sang  "God  Bless  America,”  and  then 
walked  out.  Who  the  hell  does  he  think  he  is  anyhow — 
Hitler? 
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A free  box  of  Life  Savers  goes  to 
Harry  L.  Olmstead  ’43  for  this  fol- 
lowing bit  of  wit: 

A professor  is  investigating  the  or- 
igin of  the  Eskimo  people.  One  theory 
is  that  they  were  just  Europeans  who 
had  sense  and  got  as  far  away  as  they 
could. 

• 

O — What  was  the  explosion  on  Si’s 
farm? 

K — He  fed  his  chickens  some  "lay- 
or-bust”  feed  and  one  of  them  was  a 
rooster.  - — Froth 


STUDENT  LUNCHES  . . . 


. . . See  Our  Viso-Draft  Beer  Systei 
(Hally-ijn  uJaurrtt 


205  West  Fourth 

(Opposite  Globe-Times) 


The  drunk  hailed  a cab  and  fell  into 
the  back  seat. 

"Shay,  driver,”  he  ordered,  "drive 
me  aroun"  the  block  a hundred  timesh.” 

The  driver  was  startled  - but  he 
obliged  just  the  same.  Around  and 
around  the  block  they  went.  And  on 
the  sixty-fifth  trip,  the  stew  leaned  over 
to  the  driver. 

"Step  on  it,  buddy,”  he  hiccoughed, 
"I’m  in  a hurry.”  - — Aero 


Father  (to  youngster  just  put  to  bed) 
Now  what  are  you  crying  for? 

Son — I wanna  drink. 

Father-  So  do  I.  Go  to  sleep. 

— The  Pointer 

• 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast — 

There’ll  always  be  another  hour  test. 

— Record 


The  train  came  to  a grinding  stop 
and  all  the  passengers  stopped. 

"What  has  happened,  conductor.''” 
cried  a nervous  lady. 

"Nothing  much,  madam,  nothing 
much.  We  just  ran  over  a cow.” 

"Was  it  on  the  track?” 

"No,  madam,”  the  conductor  sighed. 
"We  chased  it  into  the  barn.” 


Bethlehem 

National 

Bank 

OFFERS  ITS  BANKING 
FACILITIES  TO  T H E 
STUDENTS  OF  LEHIGH 
UNIVERSITY 

Third  and  Adams 


"Waiter,  there’s  a fly  in  my  soup.” 
"Pardon  me,  but  that’s  not  the  com- 
mon drosophilia  melangaster,  but  a 
very  rare  drosophilia  ajricanus.” 


"Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Astor,  but  that 
would  never  have  happened  if  you 
hadn’t  stepped  between  me  and  that 
spittoon.”  — Exchange 


Member  of 
Federal  Reserve  Rank 

Member  of 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 


Now  according  to  the  Stefan-Boltzmann  theory  the  lunar  intensity 
of  radiation  is  equal  to  the  inverse  square  .... 
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Gunboat — 1776 

The  story  of  a 
Lehigh  alumnus 
and  a Revolutionary 
naval  battle 

Jim  Binder  ’41 

Photos  by  Leichhter  ’41 

PERFUME  and  the  American  Revolution  Mix  the  two 
together  and  see  what  you  get.  Emmie  couldn’t  be- 
lieve it.  American  soldiers  used  perfume?  Bull1 
Mr.  Hagglund  looked  pleased  with  the  effect  of  his 
bombshell. 

"They  used  face  powder  too — whenever  they  could 
get  it.” 

Emmie  blinked.  Things  like  this  are  confusing  to  a girl 
who  goes  to  shorthand  classes  in  the  Moravian  College 
for  Women,  a former  revolutionary  hospital.  Down  there, 
the  girls  are  used  to  thinking  of  Washington’s  wounded 
soldiers  as  the  last  word  in  the  rugged  male.  Now  this! 

In  another  minute,  however,  she  was  convinced  that 
the  Continental  army  was  not  given  to  effeminacy.  Powder 
and  perfume  were  common  to  the  frontier  man.  Crude 
and  dirty  from  hard  work,  and  toughened  by  brushes  with 
Indians,  the  early  American  buck  used  cosmetics  in  an 
attempt  to  make  himself  pleasant  for  love-making. 

This  quaint  bit  of  Americana  was  brought  out  by  a 
little  green  perfume  bottle  which  Emmie  held  in  her  hand. 
That  little  bottle  had  lain  for  more  than  a century  and  a 
half  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Champlain.  Mr.  Hagglund  had 
brought  it  to  the  surface  in  1935  as  part  of  the  mass  of 
trinkets  and  war  materiel  lying  on  the  deck  of  the  gun- 
boat "Philadelphia.” 

The  "Philadelphia'  is  now  a sort  of  floating  museum  in 
Queens  County.  Mr.  Lorenzo  Frederick  Hagglund,  a Le- 
high alumnus  of  the  pre-war  years,  operates  it  financially 
in  between  diving  operations  in  his  summers 

Mr.  Hagglund’s  gunboat  was  part  of  one  of  the  most 
important  phases  of  the  American  Revolution.  In  1775, 
Washington  sent  an  army  in  two  columns  up  to  Canada. 
At  that  time  Canada  was  held  by  the  English  and  the 
French  He  saw  in  Canada  a real  threat  to  the  American 
cause.  A Canadian  invasion  would  accomplish  a double 
purpose  in  removing  that  threat  and  adding  a great 
potential  territory  to  the  co'onies. 

The  two  columns  met  at  Quebec  and  in  the  attack  on 
the  city,  Montgomery  was  killed  and  the  city  held  strong. 
After  the  failure  of  the  attack,  14,000  British  reinforce- 
ments arrived  in  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
Americans  south.  This  development  spelled  death  to  the 
plans  of  invasion.  Benedict  Arnold,  the  commander,  re- 
treated to  Lake  Champlain.  Seizing  British  shipbuilding 
equipment  they  retreated  down  the  lake  to  the  lower 
shore. 

In  the  meantime,  what  was  at  first  a movement  to 


MODEL  of  the  ' Philadelphia”  as  it  appeared  in  1776.  The  “fence” 
around  it  was  used  as  a frame  about  which  branches  were  woven  to 
prevent  the  English  from  boarding  and  to  repel  small  shot. 


PORT  CUN,  a nine  pounder.  Below  it  is  the  cook's  fireplace  and  iron 
kettles.  In  one  of  the  kettles  is  an  authentic  soup-bone  found  with  it. 
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follow  up  a retreat  became  a keystone  offensive  on  the 
part  of  the  British.  They  had  evolved  a plan  which  was 
to  split  the  colonies  in  two.  Two  armies,  one  under  Gov- 
ernor Carleton,  one  under  General  Howe  were  to  advance 
through  the  Lake  and  split  in  a fork  to  New  York  and 
the  Hudson  Valley.  The  ballerina  in  this  redcoat’s  ballet 
was  the  Lake.  Lake  Champlain  was  the  great  travel  artery 
from  Canada  to  the  river  valleys  below.  There  were  no 
roads,  no  passage  along  the  lake 

Thus  the  situation  developed  into  a knot  of  conflict. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  at  St.  Johns  on  the  Richelieu 
River,  the  British  worked  furiously  to  build  a fleet  to  open 
up  the  Lake  which  was  held  at  the  Southern  end  by  the 
Americans  with  a few  stolen  British  ships. 

The  British  boats,  for  the  most  part,  were  framed  by 
shipwrights  in  England,  shipped  over  the  Atlantic  on 
transports,  portaged  through  the  river  rapids  of  the 
Richelieu  and  mounted  with  guns  at  St.  Johns. 

The  Americans  had  no  expert  facilities  for  building  up 
their  own  fleet  for  the  coming  battle.  In  the  first  place, 
their  forces  were  part  of  the  army,  not  the  navy.  Only  a 
few  scattered  men  had  ever  had  experience  on  the  sea 
In  the  second  place,  there  was  no  material.  The  wood  was 
taken  from  oak  trees  in  Skenesborough,  cut  down  on  the 
spot.  The  fittings  were  sent  from  all  over  the  colonies. 
Nails  were  obtained  from  blacksmiths  in  Schenectady, 
anchors  from  rivermen  on  the  Hudson,  rope,  sailcloth, 
and  hundreds  of  little  things  poured  in  from  everywhere 
and  anywhere.  The  guns  were  British  guns  captured  from 
victorious  forays  on  Ticonderoga  and  Saratoga.  It  was  a 
beggar’s  navy,  manned  by  army  men,  armed  with  the 
enemy’s  guns,  built  of  raw  green  wood,  fresh  from  the 
Skenesborough  clearings  Against  it  was  the  pride  of 
English  skill  which  had  flowered  under  Elizabeth  and  had 
made  the  little  island  mistress  of  the  seas.  The  battle 
looked  to  be  a David  and  Goliath  farce. 

The  Lake  battle  which  was  fought  between  the  two 
fleets  was  actually  nothing  more  than  a comedy.  A vali- 
ant comedy,  and  as  it  turned  out,  a successful  one  Air  the 
Americans,  but  a laughable  fight,  nevertheless.  It  is  char- 
acteristic that  the  Continental  army,  practically  no  more 
fitted  for  sophisticated  fighting  than  a gang  of  Bronx 
moppets,  should  accomplish  so  much.  It  is  a tribute  to 
morale  and  to  the  fact  that  men  fight  better  for  a religion 
than  for  money.  Freedom,  to  Washington’s  army,  was  a 
religion. 

For  eye-witness  accounts  of  the  battle  in  which  the 
"Philadelphia”  took  a brave  part,  Mr.  Hagglund  spent 
days  grubbing  through  eighteenth  century  military  liter- 
ature and  soldiers’  diaries  to  find  what  he  wanted.  He 
ended  up  with  three  good  narratives. 

The  first  is  by  Bayze  Wells  of  Farmington,  a Contin- 
ental soldier.  He  writes  in  his  journal: 

Friday  1 1 , Oct.  ( 1 776)  This  day  the  wind  at  north 
and  clear.  There  was  snow  to  be  seen  on  the  moun- 
tains and  the  west  shore.  About  eight  a.m.  the  guard- 
boat  came  in  and  fired  an  alarm  and  brought  news  of 

page  20,  please 


TWELVE  POUNDER  in  the  bow  was  among  those  captured  by  the 
Americans  at  Ticonderoga  and  Saratoga.  The  boat  sank  while  it  was 
being  loaded. 


THREE-QUARTERS  of  the  way  back  from  the  bow.  The  port  gun  is 
on  the  foreground.  The  iron  doo-dads  laid  out  on  the  floor  are  part 
of  the  tackle  and  rigging. 
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THE  BEST  QUIZ 

from  page  8 

semester  grade  from  the  average  of  the  first  two  quizzes  is 
astonishingly  high,  although  numerically  this  constitutes 
only  one-third  of  the  total. 

In  any  event,  the  chief  values  of  this  kind  of  quiz  are  not 
in  the  giving  of  grades,  but  in  teaching.  Repeated  problem 
questions,  we  may  hope,  will  develop  a more  critical  attitude 
toward  psychological  matters  in  general,  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  aims  of  these  courses.  In  a popular  article,  for 
example,  some  of  the  statements  may  be  true,  some  may  be 
false,  and  some  may  be  partially  true,  partially  false — but 
they  are  not  thus  conveniently  labeled.  Critical  reading 
requires  the  habit  of  ferreting  out  the  basic  problems  and 
the  evidence  concerning  them.  To  some  extent  problem- 
quizzes  encourage  better  studying,  by  placing  the  emphasis 
on  an  understanding  of  the  material  rather  than  upon  sheer 
memorizing  of  details  which  can  be  handed  back  on  exam. 
Finally,  there  is  the  wholesome  effect  of  jolting  the  examiner 
into  a realization  of  the  more  glaring  weak  points  in  his 
teaching.  No  one  can  read  a set  of  problem-answers  without 
finding  at  least  one  soft  spot  where  it  is  painfully  apparent 
that  his  teaching  has  failed. 

So,  headaches  and  all,  we  use  this  form  of  quiz  and  we 
expect  to  continue  to  do  so — until  someone  turns  up  with 
an  answer  to  the  question:  "What  better  kind  would  you 
use  in  its  place?” 


BEATING  QUIZZES 

from  page  9 

me  that  by  recognizing  what  you're  after  and  what  you  have 
with  which  to  get  it,  deriving  this  and  that  becomes  child’s 
play.  A good  knowledge  of  how  to  juggle  terms  comes  in 
handy,  too.  Those  are  pretty  vague  remarks,  but  they  are 
no  more  vague  than  my  memory  of  the  derivations  I so 
painfully  boned  up  on  for  Physics  and  Mathematics,  and 
so  promptly  forgot  the  moment  I had  them  down  on  the 
quiz  paper. 

Leaving  my  personal  worries  for  the  moment,  let’s  con- 
sider the  third  kind  of  Problem,  the  amorphous  worry  I 
have  termed  the  ability-to-reason  type.  Theoretically,  all 
problems  should  involve  reasoning.  Actually,  very  few  do. 
I would  include  in  this  group  chemical  engineering,  civil 
ditto,  in  fact  any  course  where  the  questions  are  stated  in 
terms  such  that  you  must  use  a large  measure  of  common 
sense  to  get  the  answers.  Some  professors  delight  in  includ- 
ing extraneous  data  in  these  'thought  problems.’  It  is  in  the 
thought  problem  that  misinterpretation  is  most  likely  to 
occur.  And  they  require  a knowledge  of  method,  a knowl- 
edge of  formulae,  and  a bit  of  inspiration. 

With  these  difficulties  in  mind,  how  can  we  do  one  of 
these  problems  without  referring  to  our  neighbor?  The 
thing  to  remember  here  is  untanglement.  Look  at  the  prob- 
lem as  a series  of  statements,  and  determine  the  ones  you 
must  complete  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  answer.  To  do  this, 
of  course,  you  must  have  a certain  amount  of  knowledge — ■ 
but  that’s  essential  in  taking  any  quiz.  However,  the  knowl- 
edge will  be  useless  unless  you  can  'break  down’  the  prob- 


lem into  parts,  and  thence  solve  these  parts  separately. 
There  is  no  thought  problem  that  cannot  be  resolved  into 
several  elements;  remember  to  resolve  it,  and  the  thing’s 
half  done. 

A much  easier  and  simpler  analysis  can  be  conducted  on 
Objective  quizzes.  There  are  three  kinds:  true-false,  comple- 
tion, and  multiple  choice.  An  objective  quiz  is  supposed 
to  measure  a student’s  grasp  of  the  subject  by  the  principle 
of  sampling — asking  enough  isolated  facts  to  get  a measure 
of  the  mastery  obtained  over  all  the  facts.  The  principle 
breaks  down  when  too  few  questions  are  asked,  or  when 
the  questions  are  improperly  distributed.  Furthermore, 
Objective  quizzes  can  sometimes  be  attacked  because  of 
their  construction.  They  have  a limited  application  unless 
special  precautions  are  taken  against  guided  g/tessivork,  a 
term  I just  made  up  and  which  I propose  as  a suitable 
name  for  the  process  whereby  almost  any  true-false  quiz 
can  be  beaten. 

A true-false  statement  is  either  a matter  of  definite  knowl- 
edge or  of  guesswork,  and  there’s  no  getting  around  it.  You 
either  know  it  or  you  don’t.  Let’s  say  you  don’t.  Then  the 
first  thing  to  do  (I  shall  disregard  the  method  of  looking 
for  a definite  cycle  of  answers,  as  this  is  too  much  of  a 
chance  to  take  when  you’re  marked  on  a right-minus-wrong 
basis)  is  to  look  for  a negative  statement,  one  involving 
never,’  ’not,’  ’neither-nor,’  and  so  on.  If  the  sentence  in- 
volves one  of  these  words,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  false,  be- 
cause a true  statement  is  harder  to  construct  than  a false 
one  when  you’re  dealing  with  negatives.  Try  it  sometime. 
Beating  these  questions  also  involves  sentence  structure 
and  length.  A long,  complicated  statement  is  usually  false, 
whereas  a short,  direct  one  stands  an  even  chance  of  being 
true.  A very  positive  statement — such  as  "All  of  Euripedes’ 
characters  . . .” — usually  indicates  falseness  by  excessive 
inclusiveness,  for  very  few  things  are  "always,”  "every,” 
"all,”  and  "without  exception.”  Finally,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  when  an  opinion  is  expressed  in  a true-false 
statement,  the  professor  does  not  want  your  ideas  (magni- 
ficent as  they  may  be),  but  the  ones  he  or  the  text  have 
expressed. 

A classical  example  of  the  fill-in  or  completion  test  is 
found  in  Dr.  Carothers’  Economics  quizzes.  This  type  of 
question  is  fine  where  a knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  terms 
constitutes  the  main  part  of  the  course,  but  it  has  a serious 
fault  in  that,  as  we  all  know,  any  given  blank  can  be  filled 
in  with  a word  which  fits  and  yet  is  not  the  word  sought 
after.  To  illustrate  the  obvious,  I know  a fellow  who  got 
this  one  on  a re-exam:  "Economics  is  primarily  a study  of 
, which  is  the  name  we  give  to  a collection  of 
” The  correct  answers  are  wealth  and  accum- 
ulated goods.  He  filled  in  the  blanks  with  man,  and  faulty 
machinery,  and  passed  the  course.  You,  too,  can  sneak  past 
a completion  quiz  if  you  read  the  statements  silently  to 
yourself,  taking  each  one  as  an  ordinary  sentence  instead  of 
delving  for  hidden  meanings.  It  helps  to  know  the  technical 
words,  but  in  a pinch  any  words  will  do,  provided  they 
make  a reasonable  statement  in  some  way  connected  wdtb 
that  particular  course. 

About  multiple  choice  quizzes  I have  little  to  say,  as  they 
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depend  entirely  on  how  closely  related  the  false  choices  are 
to  the  true  one.  Again,  when  opinions  are  given  as  possible 
answers  it  is  wise  to  hand  back  accepted  ones,  if  you  know 
them.  A certain  proportion  of  the  choices  will  generally  be 
silly;  use  your  common  sense  in  separating  these  from  the 
others. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  Subjective  or  essay  type  quiz, 
it  might  be  nice  to  pat  on  his  impeccable  back  Professor 
Jenkins  of  the  Psychology  department  for  his  admirable 
tests.  It  may  not  be  a generally  held  opinion,  but  I think 
it  a fair  one  when  I say  that  he  dishes  out  the  fairest  tests 
at  Lehigh.  These  tests  are  each  a series  of  statements  which 
the  questionee  must  criticize  and  evaluate  in  a short  space, 
and  for  which  he  must  display  the  knowledge  that  leads 
to  his  answers.  They  give  one  a good  chance  to  cover  ground, 
because  there  are  over  a dozen  separate  statements;  they 
prevent  long  discussion  of  obscure  points,  because  they  al- 
ways cover  the  important  material  and  leave  it  to  the  student 
to  bring  in  trivia.  For  courses  where  knowledge  cannot 
lead  to  conventional  problems,  these  combination  objective- 
subjective  tests  are  really  the  best  yardstick  around  here. 

A large  part  of  college  consists  in  organization,  interpre- 
tation, and  evaluation  of  knowledge.  It  is  to  measure  these 
that  the  subjective  or  essay  quiz  is  given,  and  because  of 
them  there  will  always  be  a large  place  for  it.  The  great 
advantage  of  an  essay  is  the  emphasis  it  places  on  mastery; 
as  a general’  question  it  works  on  the  principle  that  you 
can  explain  anything  if  you  know  it — or  at  least  you  can 
argue  about  it. 

If  you  are  properly  prepared,  the  essay  quiz  can  be  a 
delight  and  a thrill  in  the  answering  thereof,  as  well  as  a 
valuable  aid  in  diagnosing  your  weak  points  in  the  course. 
It  will  give  you  a chance  to  refute  professorial  statements; 
to  show  off  your  command  of  the  mother  tongue;  and  to 
express  your  opinions  as  completely  as  you  like.  Then  the 
essay  is  a challenge.  However,  if  you  are  not  ready  or  have 
insufficient  grasp  and  a dearth  of  ideas,  the  discussion  ques- 
tion presents  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome  rather  than  a game 
to  be  played  with  your  knowledge  and  wits  as  counters. 
It  is  this  barrier  that  has  floored  so  many  men  -they  simply 
don’t  know  how  to  worm  their  ways  out  of  a discussion  quiz. 

So  many  possible  methods  are  available  for  hurdling 
this  obstacle  that  I am  sure  no  one  student  has  used  all  of 
them.  The  most  important  way,  of  course,  is  writing  around 
the  subject.  Starting  with  what  bits  of  information  you  can 
recall  or  manufacture,  you  generalize  in  every  direction:  you 
write,  for  instance,  about  the  general  moral  level  of  the  19th 
century  instead  of  the  specific  achievements  of  its  leaders. 
Opposed  to  this  is  another  good  method,  that  of  concentra- 
tion. You  pick  a specialized  field,  the  field  in  which  you  are 
best  grounded,  and  write  reams  about  it,  taking  care  to  leave 
the  impression  that  only  lack  of  time  prevented  similar 
detailed  treatment  of  every  phase  of  the  subject.  For  obvious 
reasons  this  method  will  not  work  in  every  case — you’ve  got 
to  know  something. 

Other  recommended  methods  include  giving  back  the 
professor’s  own  opinions,  writing  largely  in  a critical  vein 
(to  impress  the  reader  with  forceful  judgments),  and  going 
off  at  a tangent  whenever  possible.  These  ways  of  beating 


discussion  questions  will  not  always  work;  there  are  many 
others  of  varying  degrees  of  efficiency.  As  for  departments 
where  you  can  apply  this — there  are  none  where  you  cannot. 
Discussion  questions  are  weak  in  that  the  best  of  them 
cannot  often  eliminate  the  unprepared  if  he  is  willing  to 
put  up  a decent  battle.  The  professor  himself  must  have 
sufficient  critical  ability  to  pick  these  men  out;  this  some- 
times amounts  to  ’subjective  grading,’  which  is  worthy  of 
condemnation  if  improperly  used. 

Those  are  the  main  impressions  I have  had  of  quizzes  at 
Lehigh.  Some  are  tough,  some  are  easy,  some  are  short  and 
some  are  long;  I think  there  are  very  few  that  can’t  be 
beaten,  except  maybe  the  Entrance  Exams  and  the  Swimming 
Test.  And  you’ve  passed  the  first,  and  can  get  a friend  to 
take  the  second. 


"Are  the  hot  irons  ready?” 

"Yes,  master,  red  hot!” 

"Is  the  oil  boiling?” 

"Yes,  master,  searing!” 

"Is  the  victim  tied  securely  in  the 
massive  chair?” 

"Yes,  master,  she  cannot  move!” 
"Has  the  shroud  been  placed  over 
her  lithe  figger?” 

"Yes,  master — heh,  heh,  heh!” 

"O.  K.  then  . . . give  her  the  $2 
permanent.”  — Exchange 
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the  approach  of  our  enemy.  About 
ten  a.m.  a twenty-two  gun  ship  hove 
in  sight  and  two  sixteen-gun  schoon- 
ers and  two  sloops  and  one  floating 
battery  which  mounted  twenty-six 
guns,  six  twenty-four  pounders,  and 
a large  number  of  boats. 

They  soon  gave  us  battle.  We  re- 
turned the  same  to  them.  They  soon 
enabled  one  of  our  schooners  and 
obliged  our  men  to  leave  her  and 
get  on  shore.  The  battle  lasted  eight 
hours,  very  hot.  They  landed  men 
on  shore  on  both  sides  of  us  which 
took  some  lives.  About  four  p.m. 
one  of  the  schooners  was  disabled 
so  that  they  were  obliged  to  come 
and  tow  her  off  with  boats.  At  sun- 
set they  blowed  off  our  schooner  and 
set  her  on  fire  and  ceased  firing  and 
retreated.  As  near  as  I can  guess 
we  lost  about  fifty,  killed  and 
wounded.  After  dark,  orders  were 
given  for  our  fleet  to  retreat  to 
Crown  Point.  Accordingly,  we  did 
and  came  by  them  discovered  and 
arrived  at  Schuyler’s  Island  and  came 
to  the  wind  being  hard  against  us.” 

The  second  is  from  the  journal  of 
Captain  Pausch  of  the  HesseHanau 
artillery,  who  served  on  a British  ar- 
tillery boat: 

11th,  Oct.  1776.  They  (the 
rebels)  had  several  armed  gondolas, 
which,  one  after  another,  emerged 
from  a small  bay  of  the  island  firing 
rapidly  and  effectively.  Every  once 
in  a while  they  would  vanish  in 
order  to  get  breath,  and  again  sud- 
denly appear.  Our  attack  with  about 
27  batteaux  armed  with  24,  12  and 
6 pound  cannon  and  a few  howitz- 
ers, became  very  fierce;  and,  after 
getting  to  close  quarters,  very  ani- 
mated. But  now  our  frigates  ap- 
proached. One  of  them,  the  "Maria,” 
having  His  Excellency  von  Carleton 
on  board,  advanced  and  opened  a 
lively  cannonade.  This  one  was  re- 
placed by  the  frigate  "Carleton;” 
and  as  she  in  turn  retreated,  the 
"Inflexible”  took  her  place  only  to 
retreat  as  the  other  had  done.  One 
of  the  enemy’s  frigates,  two  of  which 
were  at  eschelon,  one  behind  the 
other,  began  to  careen  over  on  one 
side,  but  in  spite  of  this  continued 
to  fire.  The  cannon  for  the  rebels 


were  well  served;  for,  as  I saw  after- 
wards, our  ships  were  pretty  well 
mended  and  patched  up  with  boards 
and  stoppers. 

The  third  account  is  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican Fleet: 

Dear  General: 

Yesterday  morning  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  enemy’s  fleet,  consist- 
ing of  one  ship  mounting  the  same 
number,  one  schooner  of  fourteen 
guns,  one  of  twelve,  two  sloops,  a 
bombketch,  and  a large  vessel  (that 
did  not  come  up),  with  fifteen  or 
twenty  flat  bottomed  boats  or  gon- 
dolas carrying  one  twelve  or  eighteen 
pounder  in  their  bows,  appeared  off 
Cumberland  Head.  We  immediately 
prepared  to  receive  them.  The  gal- 
leys and  Royal  Savage  were  ordered 
under  way.  The  rest  of  our  fleet 
lay  at  anchor.  At  eleven  o'clock  they 
ran  under  the  lee  of  Valcour  and 
began  the  attack.  The  schooner  by 
some  bad  management,  fell  to  lee- 
ward, and  was  first  attacked;  one 
of  her  masts  was  wounded,  and  her 
rigging  shot  away.  The  captain 
thought  prudent  to  run  her  on  the 
point  of  Valcour  where  all  the  men 
were  saved.  They  boarded  her,  and 
at  night  set  fire  to  her.  At  half  past 
twelve  the  engagement  became  gen- 
eral, and  very  warm.  Some  of  the 
enemy’s  ships  and  all  their  gondolas 
beat  and  rowed  up  within  musket 
shot  of  us.  They  continued  a very 
hot  fire  with  round  and  grape  shot 
until  five  o’clock,  when  they  thought 
proper  to  retire  to  about  six  or  seven 
hundred  yards  distance,  and  con- 
tinued the  fire  until  dark. 

The  Congress  and  Washington 
have  suffered  greatly;  the  latter  lost 
her  First  Lieutenant  killed,  Captain 
and  Master  wounded.  The  New 
York  lost  all  her  officers  except  the 
Captain.  The  Philadelphia  was  hid- 
ed in  so  many  places  that  she  sank 
about  an  hour  after  the  engagement 
was  over.  The  whole  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  about  sixty. 
The  enemy  landed  a large  number 
of  Indians  on  the  island  and  each 
shore,  who  keep  an  incessant  fire 
on  us,  but  do  little  damage.  The 
enemy  had,  to  appearance,  upwards 
of  one  thousand  men  in  batteaus 
prepared  for  boarding.  We  suffered 
much  for  want  of  seamen  and  gun- 
ners. I was  obliged  myself  to  point 


most  of  the  guns  on  board  the  Con- 
gress, which  I believe  did  good  exe- 
cution. The  Congress  received  seven 
shot  between  wind  and  water;  was 
hulled  a dozen  times;  had  her  main- 
mast wounded  in  two  places,  and  her 
yard  in  one.  The  Washington  was 
hulled  a number  of  times;  her  main- 
mast shot  through,  and  must  have  a 
new  one.  Both  vessels  are  very 
leaky,  and  want  repairing. 

On  consulting  with  General  Wat- 
erbury  and  Colonel  Wigglesworth, 
it  was  thought  prudent  to  return  to 
the  Crown  Point,  every  vessel’s  am- 
munition being  nearly  three-fourths 
spent,  and  the  enemy,  greatly  super- 
ior to  us  in  ships  and  men.  At  seven 
o'clock  Colonel  Wigglesworth,  in 
the  Trumbull,  got  under  way;  the 
gondolas  and  small  vessels  followed; 
and  the  Congress  and  Washington 
brought  up  the  rear.  The  enemy 
did  not  attempt  to  molest  us.  Most 
of  the  fleet  is  this  minute  come  to 
an  anchor.  The  wind  is  small  to 
the  southward.  The  enemy’s  fleet  is 
under  way  to  leeward,  and  beating 
up.  As  soon  as  our  leaks  are  stopped, 
the  whole  fleet  will  make  the  ut- 
most dispatch  to  Crown  Point,  where 
I beg  you  will  send  ammunition,  and 
further  orders  for  us.  On  the  whole, 
I think  we  have  had  a very  fortun- 
ate escape,  and  have  great  reason  to 
return  our  humble  and  hearty  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  for  preserving  and 
delivering  so  many  of  us  from  our 
more  than  savage  enemies. 

I am,  dear  General,  your  affec- 
tionate, humble  servant, 

B.  Arnold 

P.S.  I had  not  moved  on  board 
the  Congress  when  the  enemy  ap- 
peared, and  lost  all  my  papers  and 
most  of  my  clothes  on  board  the 
schooner.  I wish  a dozen  batteaus, 
well  manned,  could  be  sent  immed- 
iately, to  tow  up  the  vessels  in  case 
of  a southerly  wind. 

I cannot  in  justice  to  the  officers 
in  the  fleet,  omit  mentioning  their 
spirited  conduct  during  the  action. 

B.  A. 

To  Hon.  Major  General  Schuyler. 

After  the  battle,  the  "Philadelphia”, 
hit  twice  on  the  port  side  above  the 
water  line,  and  once  at  the  starboard 
bow  with  a twenty-pound  shot,  was 
sinking  fast.  One  of  the  midship  crews 
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had  completed  a loading  of  their  gun 
and  the  men  at  the  sweeps  were  man- 
euvering the  boat  into  position  for  one 
last  shot  at  the  enemy  before  retiring 
for  the  night.  Before  it  was  fired,  the 
water  had  come  up  over  the  deck,  and 
the  "Philadelphia”  sank  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

The  British  commander  spent  the 
rest  of  the  month  pursuing  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  scattered  fleet,  and  by 
that  time,  it  was  too  late  to  further 
the  plan  to  split  the  colonies  in  two. 
Winter  was  coming  on.  The  brave 
stand  of  the  first  American  fleet  to  face 
a British  one  had  really  achieved  a 
victory — a victory  of  time.  By  Spring, 
the  moment  to  strike  was  gone,  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  English  plans  crumbled. 

When  one  thinks  of  a fleet  and 
naval  battles,  one  imagines  gigantic 
men-o-war  that  Hollywood  uses  to  ferry 
Errol  Flynn  around  in,  but  the  "Phila- 
delphia” is  a far  cry  from  this  picture. 
It  wasn't  meant  to  take  jaunts  to  Lon- 
don and  back,  or  to  weather  Atlantic 
gales.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  was  only 
a boat  meant  to  carry  and  maneuver 
its  three  guns. 

It  is  only  fifty-four  feet  long,  with 
a beam  of  15  feet  and  a depth  of  five 
feet.  Technically,  it  is  known  as  a 
gondola.  In  the  bow  is  a twelve-pound- 
er and  amidships  there  are  two  nine- 
pounders  one  on  each  side.  It  was 
one  of  a fleet  of  fifteen  such  gondolas. 
This  midget  fleet  faced  twenty-eight 
British  boats,  filled  with  picked  English 
seamen,  and  firing  guns  of  twice  the 
weight  of  the  American  guns. 

Mr.  Hagglund  salvaged  the  "Phila- 
delphia" with  the  aid  of  Mr.  J.  Rup- 
pert  Schalk  of  Rhinebeck,  New  York, 
who  furnished  his  yacht  and  crew 
for  the  operations.  Sweeping  the  lake, 
they  dug  up  stumps,  a metallic  row- 
boat, anchors  and  trees.  Finally,  their 
sweep  chain  caught  hold  of  the  boat 
and  a diver  confirmed  the  find. 

The  three  heavy  guns  were  raised 
with  empty  tar  drums  used  as  sum- 
mergible  pontoons.  Other  small  guns 
littered  the  deck,  but  they  presented 
no  problem.  These  small  guns  were 
clamped  to  the  rail  and  fired  by  hand 
by  one  man  in  battle. 

The  guns  were  taken  to  shallow 
water  by  the  "Linwood”  and  a floating 
derrick  was  used  to  take  the  hull  to 
shore  at  Seton’s  wharf.  When  the 
litter  on  the  deck  was  catalogued  and 
checked,  the  boat  was  carried  in  slings 


to  Shelbourne  Harbor,  Vermont. 

It  was  suggested,  at  the  time,  to 
build  a stone  building  to  house  the 
"Philadelphia”  and  to  place  it  on  ex- 
hibition on  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont.  For  financial 
reasons,  this  plan  was  abandoned. 

Left  with  a revolutionary  gunboat 
on  his  hands,  refused  help  from  both 
the  Federal  and  State  governments,  Mr. 
Hagglund  was  up  against  an  interest- 
ing problem.  Gunboats  do  not  fit 
comfortably  in  hip  pockets  or  corner 
closets.  So,  in  1936,  he  had  it  placed 
on  a barge,  and  it  toured  as  a historical 
floating  museum  from  Burlington, 
Vermont,  around  Lake  Champlain  and 
the  Hudson  River  Valley.  It  is  now 
on  exhibit  at  Port  Washington,  Queens. 

Mr.  Hagglund  is  a tall  Scandinavian, 
blond,  with  blue  eyes  and  quiet  speech. 
He  speaks  carefully  and  with  author- 
ity. 

He  is  not  only  the  adventurer  but 
the  historian  as  well.  He  is  expert  and 
complete  in  his  particular  segment  of 
historical  knowledge.  A friend  of 
Kenneth  Roberts  who  is  the  author  of 
the  current  best-seller  Oliver  Wiswell, 
he  has  corresponded  with  him  fre- 
quently, trading  bits  of  information. 
Roberts  was  drawn  into  the  same  re- 
search when  he  included  a description 
of  the  Battle  of  Valcour  Island  in  a 
previous  book,  Rabble  in  Arms. 

Mr.  Hagglund  is  a Lehigh  alumnus 
of  the  pre-war  days,  back  when  the 
engineering  tuition  used  to  be  more 
than  the  tuition  for  the  Arts  School. 
He  entered  Lehigh  on  an  arts  scholar- 
ship, but  a yen  for  the  slide  rule  moved 
him  to  sign  up  for  a batch  of  engineer- 
ing courses.  Doctor  Ullmann,  of  the 
chemistry  emeriti,  used  to  look  at  him 
with  suspicion,  thought  he  was  trying 
to  put  something  over  on  the  ad- 
ministration. 

World  War  1 took  Mr.  Hagglund 
away  from  South  Mountain,  and  when 
he  came  back  from  France,  the  campus 
and  books  seemed  dull  in  comparison. 
He  had  been  given  a war  diploma,  so 
he  found  a position  with  a salvage 
company  as  supervisor  over  its  divers. 
With  the  years  following  came  a 
growing  fascination  in  the  American 
fleet  of  which  the  "Philadelphia”  was 
one.  He  actually  began  his  work  when 
Robert  G.  Skerrett  recovered  the  wreck 
of  the  "Royal  Savage”,  the  flagship 
of  the  American  fleet  in  the  summer  of 


1935.  Now  he  has  given  up  everything 
else,  devoting  all  his  energies  to  the 
recovery  of  the  entire  fleet  and  to  the 
job  of  finding  sufficient  backing  to 
house  it  entire  for  permanent  exhibi- 
tion. What  began  as  hobby  has  be- 
come a large  and  difficult  life-time 
project.  Next  summer,  he  will  be  at 
it  again.  He  is  convinced  of  the  value 
of  his  work,  of  preserving  a great 
chunk  of  our  American  heritage  to 
remind  future  generations  of  what 
America  stands  for  and  what  it  is 
struggling  toward.  The  "Philadel- 
phia”, if  not  more  hallowed,  is  older 
than  "Old  Ironsides”. 

For  the  curious,  the  ship  and  the 
museum  of  curios  that  goes  with  it  is 
exciting.  When  the  boat  sank,  of 
course,  all  the  living  men  swam  off. 
The  dead,  (the  number  is  not  known) , 
floated  off.  But  Mr.  Hagglund  found 
a shattered  skull  and  pieces  of  an  arm- 
bone  on  the  deck.  His  explanation  is 
logical.  An  English  cannon-ball  hit 
an  American  soldier  on  the  "Phila- 
delphia” and  struck  off  his  head.  The 
pieces  of  skull  and  armbone  remained 
on  deck,  while  the  heavy  body,  being 
buoyant,  floated  away  with  the  other 
dead  men.  All  the  bones  belong  to 
the  same  man.  This  has  been  verified 
by  the  medical  school  at  the  University 
of  Vermont. 

There  are  glass  display  cases  filled 
with  buttons,  shoe  buckles,  knee  buck- 
les, spoons  and  other  small  metal 
articles.  Most  all  of  them  are  pewter, 
were  not  issued  by  the  army,  but  were 
brought  along  by  the  soldiers  from 
their  mother’s  kitchens. 

A sapphire  ring  was  found,  possibly 
an  engagement  ring.  In  those  days, 
girls  and  boys  exchanged  betrothal 
rings.  On  the  bottom  of  the  lake  for 
over  150  years,  an  aggregation  of  oxide 
crystals  has  become  encrusted  over  it. 

The  fireplace  of  brick,  re-set  on  the 
deck,  is  accompanied  by  soup  kettles 
of  iron.  In  one  of  the  kettles  is  a 
bone — THE  original  bone  which  was 
to  be  used  for  the  men’s  meal.  Be- 
lieve that  or  not! 

An  idea  of  what  the  Americans  were 
up  against  in  equipment  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  shot  gauges.  They  are 
iron  pliar-like  affairs,  something  like 
the  engineer’s  calipers.  Before  a ball 
could  be  put  in  a cannon,  it  had  to  be 
tested  for  roundness  with  the  gauge. 
American  lead  and  ironsmiths  had  very 
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GUNBOAT— 1776 

from  preceding  page 

little  equipment  and  most  of  their 
cannon-balls  were  lopsided.  When  the 
lopsidedness  was  discovered  by  gaug- 
ing, somebody  in  the  gunner’s  crew 
had  to  sit  and  file,  and  file  until  the 
ball  was  true.  If  this  was  not  done, 
the  ball  stuck  in  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun  and  caused  it  to  explode. 

To  reach  Mr.  Hagglund  and  his 
gunboat,  we  drove  into  Manhattan  by 
way  of  the  Holland  tunnel,  out  of  it 
by  the  Queensboro  bridge.  Out  in 
Queens,  we  followed  the  Northern 
boulevard  and  the  North  Hempstead 
turnpike  until  a left  turn  took  us  past 
shore  dinners  on  Route  101  to  Port 
Washington.  The  boat  is  being  kept 
on  a barge  tied  up  at  a small  municipal 
pier  near  the  center  of  Port  Washing- 
ton. It  faces  onto  Manhasset  Bay, 
really  an  inlet  of  Long  Island  Sound. 
The  barge  has  a wall  and  roof  built 
around  it  to  protect  the  "Philadelphia” 
from  the  weather.  Outside  it  are  paint- 
ed signs  advertising  a look  at  the  boat 
for  twenty-five  cents. 

People  from  all  over  the  country 
have  seen  it.  In  Mr.  Hagglund’s  guest 
register  are  names  of  people  from 
Honolulu,  Montevideo,  Shanghai,  Un- 
ion of  South  Africa,  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, and  many  other  foreign  places. 

You  can  see  it  next  Spring  in  the 
same  place.  It  is  now  put  away  for 
the  winter.  The  day  after  we  saw  it, 
Mr.  Hagglund  moved  it  over  on  the 
mud  flats. 

• 

I used  to  eat  Wheaties  for  breakfast 
every  morning.  I’d  split  open  the  top 
of  the  package  with  a bread  knife, 
sprinkle  a quantity  of  the  cereal  in  an 
ordinary  oatmeal  dish,  pour  in  just 
enough  cream,  and  coat  the  mixture 
with  some  plain  white  sugar.  It  wasn’t 
so  bad  when  grasping  the  edge  of  the 
bed  to  pull  myself  out  mornings  I’d 
tear  it  to  bits  under  me.  I didn’t  mind 
particularly  when  the  steering  wheel  of 
my  car  crumpled  under  my  hands  and 
we  turned  over  three  times  into  a 
ditch.  I thought  it  was  a good  joke 
when  I banged  the  door  of  my  fra- 
ternity house  and  it  fell  to  the  ground. 
But  when  I tried  to  kiss  the  only  girl 
I ever  loved  and  broke  her  neck,  I went 
back  to  grapenuts.  — Record 

• 


FOOTBALL 

from  page  4 

in  no  game  were  there  more  than  from 
three  to  five  substitutions. 

It  really  must  be  encouraging  for 
one  of  the  Lehighs  to  work  every  after- 
noon, scrimmaging  the  varsity  and  in 
other  ways  ploughing  up  the  turf  on 
the  upper  and  lower  fields;  and  as  his 
reward  receive  no  numerals,  no  chance 
to  play  in  even  one  game,  and  a muf- 
fled mutter  of  thanks  from  a very  very 
grateful  coach,  "loved  and  respected” 
by  all  his  subjects.  After  such  wonder- 
ful treatment  upon  arriving  in  Bet’lem, 
it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  there  can  be 
”a  truly  great”  incentive  to  go  out  for 
the  team  next  year,  and  do  or  die  for 
dear  old  South  mountain. 

In  short,  whether  the  Lehighs  have 
subsidization  or  not,  there  is  a definite 
need  for  harmony  and  mutual  respect 
between  the  freshman  team  and  the 
coach.  The  freshman  coach  should  at 
least  attempt  to  groom  more  than  just 
a select  few  to  pass  on  to  Harmie  for 
the  next  year.  Neither  of  these  two 
requirements  can  be  accomplished  with 
the  system  now  employed  by  Coach 
Paul  R.  Calvert,  basketball  coach,  base- 
ball coach,  and  I suppose  as  a favor  to 
the  Lehighs — freshman  football  coach. 

Let’s  find  a football  coach  to  coach 
the  freshmen;  a man  who  will  build  up 
a squad  of  capable  men  to  pass  on  to 
Harmie. 

• 
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2V17AY — “You  Forgot  About  Me” 
“Whispers  in  the  Night” 

Artie  Shaw 

and  His  Orchestra 

— “Agna  Agna!" 

“Visit  Panama" 

Xavier  Cugat 

and  His  Orchestra 

— “It  All  Comes  Hack  to  Me 
Now” 

“Talkin’  to  My  Heart” 

Hal  Kemp 

and  His  Orchestra 

27-110 — “Star  Dust” 

“Temptation” 

Artie  Shaw 

and  His  Orchestra 

27i£4i> — “Swing  Time  Up  in  Heaven” 
“Swing  High” 

Tommy  Dorsey 

and  His  Orchestra 
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Platter 

Prattle 

• Hal  Kemp 

So  You're  the  One  and  Walking  on 
the  River  (Victor) . For  those  of  you 
that  were  fans  of  the  late  Hal  Kemp, 
this  disc  was  made  to  order.  The  One 
has  nifty  sax  choruses,  a more  than 
acceptable  vocal  by  Janet  Blair,  and 
the  staccato  trumpets  that  made  Hal 
famous. 

•Will  Bradley 

Dearest,  Dares t I and  Five  O'clock 
Whistle  (Columbia) . Darest  I is  a 
good  peppy  tune  with  Ray  McKinley 
handling  the  vocal  refrain.  Bradley 
has  an  all  too  short  trombone  solo.  The 
arrangement  is  a bit  too  noisy  at  the 
end,  but  that  piano  of  Freddy  Slack 
makes  you  forget  the  raw  spots. 

• Charlie  Barnett 

Redskin  Rhumba  and  Southern  Fried 
(Bluebird) . Rhumba  sounds  exactly 
like  Cherokee  to  us,  but  there  is  enough 
difference  to  make  this  slightly  inferior. 
Fried  is  done  to  a crisp. 

• Sidney  Bechet 

Blues  in  Thirds  and  One  O’clock 
jump  (Victor).  Jump  is  beautifully 
done  with  Bechet  on  the  clarinet,  and 
Sonny  White  on  piano.  Those  New  Or- 
leans Feetwarmers  really  have  rhythm. 
Thirds  is  done  with  Earl  Hines  star- 
ring at  the  piano,  and  it’s  a master- 
piece all  the  way  through.  Bechet  is 
superb  on  this  side. 

• Count  Basie 

The  Apple  Jump  and  Blues  (Okeh) . 
Probably  the  greatest  source  of  satis- 
faction to  lovers  of  jazz  is  the  musician 
who  manages  to  develop  a style  and 
keep  it  without  letting  commercial 
music  interfere.  Count  Basie  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  examples  of  this  type. 
This  particular  recording  has  plenty  of 
that  delightful  Basie  piano.  Blues  is 
probably  the  superior  of  the  two  sides 
because  it  is  more  expressive. 
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FOUR  FAT  MEN 

from  page  10 

almost  totally  empty.  In  five  hours  they 
would  be  teeming  with  the  university 
crowd,  but  now  the  brown  oak  tables 
were  empty  and  only  the  hidden  lights 
cast  a dusty  red  glow  over  everything. 
Winnie’s  face,  buried  in  the  collar  of 
her  leopard  coat,  looked  whiter  and 
even  more  drawn  in  the  contrasting 
pink  light.  She  looked  up  at  Oliver. 

"The  Senior  room,”  he  said,  and 
started  to  guide  her  there.  The  Brain 
hung  up  his  coat  and  looked  into  the 
bar  where  two  sophomores  whispered 
over  their  cocktail  glasses.  Kelly,  in  his 
white  coat,  saw  him  and  walked  into 
the  main  room  with  a tray.  The  Rose- 
bud fished  a nickel  from  his  huge  green 
tweeds  and  dropped  it  into  the  pay 
telephone. 

Back  in  one  of  the  dark  cubicles  be- 
neath the  floor  level,  Oliver  and  Win- 
nie were  alone.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain,  below  the  street,  down  from 
the  level  of  the  floor  proper,  they  were 
in  as  deep  and  lonely  a place  as 
Bethlehem  could  offer  for  a tete-a-tete. 

Oliver  let  her  coat  fall  to  the  seat 
and  settled  back  with  her  over  two  stiff 
drinks.  Winnie  took  a long  pull  at 
hers,  and  relaxed,  smiling  a little. 

"If  I seem  silly,”  she  said  with  an 
attempt  at  gayety,  "don't  stop  me, 
darling.  What  I’m  going  to  tell  you 
is  fantastic.” 

"Don't  try  to  laugh  at  yourself.  Be 
as  grim  as  you  feel.” 

"Thank  you,  Oliver.  Will  you  give 
me  a cigarette,  please,  before  I start 
to  shudder  again?” 

"Do  you  always  smoke  while  shud- 
dering ?” 

"It's  nice.  Smoke  and  shudders. 
Crackers  and  milk  before  an  ax  mur- 
der. It  sets  one  up.” 

She  let  her  long  white  fingers  smooth 
the  black  and  yellow  of  her  leopard 
coat,  and  took  a long  drag  on  her 
cigarette. 

"Now,  let  me  begin.”  She  looked 
up  through  the  door  and  saw  the  Rose- 
bud and  the  Brain  standing  outside. 
"Come  in,  boys.  I want  you  to  hear  it, 
too.” 

"If  you’d  rather,”  said  the  Rose- 
bud. "we  can  wait  outside.  We  won’t 


languish." 

"We  brought  our  yo-yo’s,”  said  the 
Brain  happily. 

"No,”  said  Winnie,  "come  in.  You 
two  and  Oliver  are  almost  the  same 
people.  I’m  in  love  with  all  of  you.” 

"Lovely  girl,”  murmured  Oliver. 
"I'm  mad  with  jealousy.” 

Winnie  put  a hand  across  his  mouth. 
"Quiet,  you  adorable  goon.”  The  two 
hoys  wedged  themselves  in  beside  her. 
She  spread  her  arms  to  include  them 
all.  "I  think  about  Lehigh  with  an  or- 
ganized thoroughness,”  she  smiled. 
"Oliver,  Oliver-sub-one,  and  Oliver- 
sub-two.” 

"Sweet,”  said  the  Rosebud. 

"Lovely,”  said  the  Brain. 

Oliver  kissed  the  tip  of  her  nose 
and  gave  her  a pretzel. 

Winnie  grinned  like  a pleased  brat 
for  a minute,  and  then  the  shadow  of 
fear  flooded  her  face  again. 

”1  must  begin,”  she  said  huskily, 
"before  I start  screaming  and  get  us 
all  thrown  out.” 

The  three  hoys  leaned  back  and 
studied  her  face  while  she  spoke.  The 
Rosebud  brought  out  a pipe  and  the 
Brain  made  wet  circles  on  the  table 
top  with  his  glass. 

"You  know,  of  course,”  she  said 
quietly,  "that  my  parents  took  a house 
on  Chestnut  hill  for  the  winter  sea- 
son in  Philadelphia,  and  that  made  it 
lovely,  because  I got  home  then  every 
weekend.  But  it  didn’t  last  long,  Mo- 
ther is  very  sensitive,  and  the  North 
in  wartime  can  be  very  depressing  to 
people  of  her  temperament.  So  last 
month,  they  took  the  boat  to  Miami  and 
left  me  all  alone  with  that  huge  house." 

"Servants  there,  too,  of  course,” 
said  Oliver. 

"That’s  why  I stayed.  Employment 
is  very  easy  right  now,  so  it  wasn’t  a 
bit  hard  for  the  cook  and  the  two  maids 
and  the  chauffeur  to  find  good  places 
on  the  Main  Line.  But  for  Suzette  it 
was  impossible.” 

"And  who  is  Suzette?”  the  Brain 
broke  in. 

The  Rosebud  kicked  his  shin  point- 
edly. "Shut  up,  friend.  Silence  was 
never  one  of  your  virtues.” 

"And  social  finesse  never  one  of 
yours,”  said  the  Brain,  groaning  and 
rubbing  his  leg. 

"If  you  two  puppies  will  stop  chew- 
ing each  other’s  ears,”  said  Oliver, 
frowning. 

"Suzette,”  continued  Winnie,  not 
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noticing,  "is  an  old  Frenchwoman,  a 
former  nurse  of  my  father’s  good 
friend,  the  Due  de  Chambrun.  Antici- 
pating the  fall  of  France,  he  had  his 
old  family  servants,  for  whom  he  had 
a great  affection,  sent  over  here  last 
fall.  He  wrote  letters  to  his  numerous 
American  friends,  asking  them  to  keep 
them  here  until  conditions  abroad 
might  permit  their  safe  return.  Father 
took  Suzette  gladly.  She  was  eighty-six 
years  old.  How  she  survived  the  voyage 
I don’t  know,  but  father  brought  her, 
hardly  alive,  to  the  house.  She  looked 
like  a dead  grape,  all  dried  up  with  a 
thousand  wrinkles.  I started  to  dislike 
her,  but  she  was  so  gentle  and  kind, 
that  I reversed  my  opinion  very  soon. 

"She  wasn't  good  for  anything.  We 
let  her  sit  by  the  window  in  the  game 
room  and  the  sun  came  in,  all  gold 
and  bright,  and  warmed  her  old  shriv- 
elled body.  She  sang  little  songs  in 
French  all  day  and  drank  warm  milk 
in  the  evening,  and  that  is  how  she 
lived. 

"When  Mother  and  Father  left,  only 
the  two  of  us  were  left  in  that  big 
house.  I could  care  for  her,  because  I 
came  home  during  the  noon  hour  from 
the  university,  and  immediately  after 
the  afternoon  session.  She  was  no  trou- 
ble and  didn't  seem  to  mind  it  if  I 
filled  up  the  drawing-room  with  girls 
in  the  afternoon  for  bridge  or  a hen- 
party. Often,  I asked  one  of  the  girls 
to  stay  overnight,  and  that  made  it 
easier,  too. 

"Last  week,  however,  she  began  to 
get  restless.  At  night,  she  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  sit  by  the  big  casement  in 
the  dining-room  before  going  to  bed. 
Sitting  there,  she  craned  her  old  neck 
up  toward  the  sky.  She  seemed  to  be 
watching,  waiting  for  something.  1 
didn’t  know  what.  The  sky  was  com- 
pletely overcast  with  snow-clouds.  It 
was  full  moon,  but  naturally  the  moon 
wasn’t  visible.” 

Here  Winnie  broke  off.  "Will  you 
get  me  another  one  of  these,  please, 
Oliver?  My  throat  feels  like  flannel.” 
She  held  up  her  glass. 

Oliver  rang  the  buzzer,  and  they  sat 
and  smoked  until  Kelly  brought  her 
another  Martini. 

"Last  night,”  she  went  on,  "the 
clouds  were  swept  away  by  a high 
wind,  and  the  sky  was  of  a miraculous 
blue.  The  stars  were  diamonds  in  the 
cold  sky,  and  the  full  moon  was  a 
bright  yellow.  Suzette  was  very  diffi- 


cult. She  sat  by  the  window  as  usual, 
but  she  smiled  horribly  all  the  while 
and  stared  and  stared  at  the  moon. 
She  wouldn’t  go  to  bed.  When  I tried 
to  lift  her  off  the  chair,  she  began 
to  weep  like  a little  child.  So  I brought 
three  warm  blankets  from  her  bed- 
room, tucked  them  around  her,  and 
left  her  there  for  the  night. 

"Up  in  my  room,  I undressed  and 
slipped  on  a robe  over  my  pajamas. 
With  the  lights  off,  I sat  curled  up 
in  the  window  seat  with  a cigarette 
and  watched  the  moon  too.  It  was  so 
beautiful.  The  moonlight  flooded  al- 
most one  half  of  my  room  in  a solid 
yellow  bar  across  the  floor. 

"I  guess  I must  have  dozed  off  sitting 
there.  It  was  a light  sleep,  and  vaguely 
troubled,  because  I kept  hearing  slow 
steps  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  They 
finally  disturbed  me  so,  that  I woke  up. 
The  clock  in  the  hall  downstairs  struck 
one.  I glanced  toward  the  door  of 
my  room,  I don’t  know  why.  I saw 
the  knob  turn,  and  it  slowly  opened. 
The  door  was  in  the  full  light  of  the 
moon,  and  when  it  had  opened  fully, 
I saw  there — Suzette.” 

Winnie’s  voice  broke,  and  she  hid 
her  head  in  her  hands. 

"It  was  horrible.  Her  eyes  glowed 
like  live  coals,  all  red  and  burning. 
Her  old  wrinkled  mouth  was  open. 
She  stared  at  me  and  began  to  walk 
toward  me.  I was  frozen  with  terror. 
I had  no  reason  to  fear  her,  but  her 
very  attitude  made  me  terrified.  She 
came  to  the  window-seat  and  stood 
over  me.  I looked  up  at  her.  She 
looked  like  an  animal.  Finally,  I 
found  my  voice.  "Suzette”,  I said, 
"Suzette,  what  is  the  matter?”  She 
said  nothing  and  leaned  toward  me. 
I shrank  away,  but  she  held  me  in  her 
thin  arms  that  suddenly  were  as  strong 
as  iron.  And  while  she  held  me,  while 
my  throat  was  laid  bare  up  towards  her, 
she  lowered  her  mouth  to  it,  and  bit 
me,  bit  me  savagely.” 

"Lord  ”,  said  the  Brain. 

"Lord  ”,  said  the  Rosebud,  sweating. 
Oliver  held  her  tighter  and  closed 
his  eyes.  Winnie  began  to  sob. 

"I  don’t  know  how  long  she  held 
me  there,  but  the  pain  was  unbear- 
able. I was  weak  with  fright  and 
pain.  At  last,  when  I felt  my  very 
blood  flow  out  into  that  sucking  mouth, 
I screamed  over  and  over  again  and 
somehow  kicked  her  hard  in  the  stom- 
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ach,  and  she  broke  away.  She  ran  out 
of  the  room  with  a hobbling  gait. 

Oliver  smoothed  her  hair  back  from 
her  face.  Her  beautiful  eyes  turned 
up  toward  his. 

"The  loup-garou”,  said  the  Brain  in 
a whisper.  "With  the  full  moon,  it 
comes  over  the  snow.” 

"You  and  your  education”,  said  the 
Rosebud  very  lamely  in  a voice  not 
too  steady. 

"What  a completely  silly  idea.  If 
you  don't  button  your  lip,  Brain,  I’ll 
knock  you  to  hell  and  back.”  Oliver 
glared  across  the  table  at  him.  He 
turned  again  to  Winnie. 

"Darling,  darling,  what  did  you 
do  ?” 

"I  lay  there  for  a while,  too  weak 
to  do  anything,  and  then  went  to  the 
medicine  chest  in  the  bath-room  where 
there  were  bandages.  I bandaged  the 
wound  and  washed  it.  As  I was  taping 
it,  I heard  a howling  outside  the  house. 
I ran  downstairs.  The  front  door  was 
wide  open.  The  chair  in  the  dining- 
room was  empty.  I sat  up  the  rest  of 
the  night  in  the  window  seat  behind 
locked  doors.  The  telephone  was  dis- 
connected, so  the  police  were  out  of 
the  question.  From  my  window,  now 
and  then,  I saw  a running  gray  shape 
on  the  lawn  among  the  trees. 

"When  the  dawn  came,  the  howl- 
ing stopped  and  the  gray  thing  on  the 
lawn  didn’t  appear  any  more.  I heard 
only  a faint  scratching  at  the  front 
door  and  a whimper.  It  lasted  for 
about  two  hours,  and  then  that  stopped 
too. 

"About  nine  o’clock,  I went  down- 
stairs. The  sunlight  was  streaming  in 
all  of  the  windows.  The  chair  in  the 
dining-room  was  still  empty.  I opened 
the  front  door. 

Winnie  shivered.  "There  on  the 
door  sill  was  the  body  of  Suzette.  The 
night  was  terribly  cold.  She  had  frozen 
to  death.  The  door  was  all  scratched 
from  her  nails  clawing  it  in  the  freez- 
ing dawn.  I dragged  her  body  in  on 
the  hall  floor,  and  walked  to  the  near- 
est telephone  to  telegraph  you.  I didn’t 
go  back.  I spent  the  afternoon  at  Janet 
Weatherley’s.  I told  her  that  our  heat- 
ing plant  went  blooey.  She  didn’t  get 
it  exactly.  Poor  thing,  Janet  is  always 
so  confused  about  things.  I took  the 
early  afternoon  train  for  Bethlehem.” 


We’re  going  straight  to  a doctor”. 
Oliver  looked  at  her  throat  and  made 
a face. 

"No”,  said  the  Brain.  "No,  all  we 
can  do  is  wait.  I know.  There  is  noth- 
ing else  to  be  done.” 

"We  certainly  can’t  leave  her  alone”, 
said  the  Rosebud,  smacking  his  huge 
lips  over  a piece  of  pretzel. 

"No”,  said  the  Brain,  "because  of 
the  Chain". 

They  all  looked  at  him.  His  eyes 
were  glued  to  a bright  spot  on  the 
table. 

"How  do  you  suppose  a werewolf 
is  created  ? Do  you  think  that  a boy 
werewolf  sets  up  housekeeping  with 
a girl  werewolf  and  they  have  little 
werewolves?” 

He  paused.  "Werewolves  all  over 
the  world  are  bound  by  the  Chain. 
And  that  Chain  is  the  Bite.  The  bite 
of  a werewolf  makes  a clean  person 
one  of  its  kind.  Sometimes  the  bite 
does  not  take.” 

"Thank  God,”  said  Oliver. 

"That  is  what  we  will  have  to  find 
out."  He  looked  at  Winnie.  "Can  you 
stick  it  out,  chum?” 

"Yes”,  said  Winnie,  huddling 
against  Oliver.  "I  can  do  anything 
if  I’m  not  alone.” 

"Within  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
bite  we’ll  know”,  said  the  Brain. 

"One  o’clock”.  Winnie  drained  her 
martini.  "What  fun.  Let’s  all  sit  in 
a circle  and  play  paddy-cake.” 

"Brahms  would  be  nice”,  said  the 
Rosebud.  "Franck  would  be  nicer. 
Let’s  go  up  to  the  chapel  and  play  the 
Capehart  until  Winnie  grows  a tail.” 
Oliver  threw  a glass  at  him.  It 
missed  his  head  and  tinkled  to  the 
floor  in  pieces. 

"Call  for  the  check”,  Oliver  growl- 
ed. "Rosebud,  you  have  a chapel  key. 
Winnie,  are  you  game?” 

"Another  martini,  please”,  said  Win- 
nie, "and  I’ll  give  you  a preview  of  my 
howl.” 

"I’ll  bet  you  have  a gorgeous  one”, 
said  the  Brain,  and  they  all  got  up  and 
walked  out  of  the  Senior  room. 

* * * * 

Deep  in  the  shadows,  Winnie  and 
Oliver  sat  in  one  of  the  back  pews 
in  the  Chapel.  Winnie  was  almost 
asleep,  intoxicated  with  the  sombre 
power  of  the  Cesar  Franck  D-Minor. 
Up  by  the  altar,  the  Rosebud  and  the 
Brain  were  draped  around  the  Cape- 
hart.  The  Rosebud  lay  on  top  of  the 
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DAY  AT  THE  RACES 


4 man  is  as  old  as  he  feels  and  a 
woman  as  old  as  she  feels  like  ad- 
mitting. 


I was  tense.  In  fact,  I was  plenty 
tense.  My  nerves  were  all  keyed  lip. 
Being  around  horses  does  that  to  me. 
1 weighed  in  on  an  old  scale  I found 
around  the  park.  I was  really  trained 
down.  My  weight  was  just  right  and 
1 felt  fairly  lit.  Of  course,  I did  have 
jumpy  nerves  hut  that  was  only  natu- 
ral. We  all  have  them  before  we  are 
riding  the  horses.  I took  a quick  smoke 
to  pass  the  time,  and  then  a fellow 
came  up  to  me  and  said, 

“Okay,  Buddy,  it’s  your  turn.’’ 

I mounted  as  quick  as  I could,  and 
I took  the  rein  in  my  hands.  I gave 
the  horse  his  head  while  I waited  for 
the  start.  I heard  the  blare  of  sudden 
noise  and  then  everyone  was  yelling. 
I edged  up  in  the  saddle  and  poured 
on  the  leather.  At  the  quarter  I was 
running  like  the  wind.  At  the  half  I 
noticed  the  chestnut  running  along- 
side of  us.  I wasn’t  going  to  give  that 
hoy  an  inch.  I stayed  right  in  there 
and  at  the  far  turn  I could  hear  the 
crowd  yell  again.  Everything  was 
spinning  past  my  head.  I thought  I 
was  in  the  lead  but  I wasn't  sure.  The 
finish  came  suddenly,  and  my  game 
little  horse  stopped  running. 

Well  it  was  over.  No  fanfare  of 
trumpets.  No  crowd  yelling  encour- 
agement. No  photographers  or  any- 
one to  hand  me  a flower  wreath  to  put 
around  my  horse’s  neck.  It  made  me 


‘When  I asked  to  carry  his  hags  at  the  station,  I didn’t  think  it  would  lead  to  this 


feel  rather  sick  for  awhile,  but  I’m 
no  quitter.  I'll  be  hack  next  year 
when  the  park  opens.  I’ll  he  riding  to 


win.  Yes  sir,  next  year  I’m  going  to 
grab  a ring  on 
and  win  a free  ride. 


tis  merrv-go-round 


“I  have  a brother  in  Penn  State.” 
“What  a small  world  this  is!  I 
have  a brother  in  State  Pen,  too.” 


She:  Isn’t  this  moonlight  wonder- 
ful? 

He:  Yes,  but  it’s  like  the  third  de- 
gree. 

She:  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

He:  It  makes  me  want  to  say  some- 
thing I know  I'm  going  to  regret. 


“Why  are  we  stopping,  wise  guy— I suppose  you’re  out  of  energy ! ? 


“I’ve  got  a perfect  news  story.” 

“A  man  bit  a dog?” 

“No,  a bull  threw  a congressman.” 


“Professor  Wright,  I’d  like  to  register  for  Ancient  History.” 
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piano  with  his  shoes  off  and  whistled. 
The  Brain  sat  on  the  top  step  and 
looked  out  over  the  rows  of  pews  into 
the  darkness  through  his  thick  glasses 
to  where  Winnie  and  Oliver  sat.  He 
looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  five  of 
one. 

Winnie  reached  for  Oliver’s  wrist, 
and  he  lit  a match  so  that  they  could 
see  the  dial  of  his  wrist  watch. 

"It’s  one  o’clock’’,  said  Winnie. 
"Now  the  door  is  opening  and  I am 
waking  up  to  see  her  standing  there 
in  the  moonlight.’’ 

"Stop  it,”  said  Oliver,  covering  his 
wrist  with  his  shirt  cuff. 

"Now  she  is  walking  toward  me, 
and  I am  very  scared".  Winnie  crooned 
her  words,  her  face  against  his  lapel. 
Oliver  stroked  her  face  with  trembling 
fingers. 

"Now  she  is  biting  me.  It  feels 
awful.  Oliver,  Oliver,  I’m  so  terri- 
bly frightened.  Take  me  up  in  the 
tower  until  it's  over." 

"Anything”,  said  Oliver.  "I’m  a 
wreck.” 

They  got  up  and  walked  to  the  tower 
stairs  at  the  back.  The  Brain  watched 
them  go  and  blinked  behind  his  glasses. 
He  looked  at  his  watch  again. 

The  stairs  were  filled  with  black- 
ness. The  two  of  them  went  up  slowly, 
feeling  their  way  up  the  winding  end- 
less way.  When  they  reached  the  top, 
they  were  both  breathless.  The  plat- 
form was  bare,  and  the  tower  opened 
on  four  sides  to  the  outside  air.  There 
were  no  glass  windows,  only  the  stone 
and  the  open  spaces  between  them. 
Winnie  pulled  Oliver  over  to  the  side 
which  looked  over  the  town. 

"Look  at  it.  It’s  so  nice  and  stodgy 
and  comfortable  looking.  All  the  ex- 
citement comes  in  the  night  to  the 
stacks  at  the  Steel.  The  smoke  is  red, 
darling.” 

"This  is  where  the  trombone  choir 
plays  Bach  chorales  for  the  festival 
in  the  Spring”,  said  Oliver. 

"Nice  trombones”,  Winnie  said  a 
little  unsteadily.  "I  love  trombones. 
Have  you  got  one  with  you?” 

"Beautiful  brat”,  Oliver  sobbed  and 
pulled  her  to  him.  He  kissed  her  long 
and  tenderly.  She  locked  her  arms 
around  his  neck  tightly.  She  drew  her 
lips  an  inch  or  so  away  from  his. 

"Darling,  may  I bite  you,  please?” 


"No,  you  may  not”,  Oliver  held  her 
tighter.  "Don’t  be  funny,  and  in  ten 
minutes  this  whole  thing  will  be  over. 
It  will  be  nice  knowing  that  I’m  not 
in  love  with  a wolf.” 

"But  I am  a wolf,  Oliver.  I am”. 
She  looked  at  him  with  half-closed 
eyes.  "I  knew  it  down  there  in  the 
shadows  listening  to  that  damned 
music.”  She  smiled  at  him  slowly. 

Oliver  held  her  at  arms  length  in 
one  quick  movement,  and  looked  at 
her  searchingly. 

"Winnie!”,  he  shouted,  his  eyes 
starting.  There  was  a silence  while 
both  looked  at  each  other. 

Winnie’s  lips  curled  upwards  in 
another  kind  of  smile. 

"That’s  why  I brought  you  up  here.” 
He  let  her  go  and  walked  to  the 
opposite  wall.  She  followed  him  with 
quick  steps. 

"Don’t  let  me  go.  1 must  be  in  your 
arms  to  tell  you  what  I’m  going  to.” 

He  took  her  to  him  again,  slowly. 
"The  Chain  is  complete.  I’m  part 
of  it.  Isn’t  it  nice!  I’ll  dig  myself 
a hole  in  the  woods,  and  come  in  town 
for  meals.  Baby’s  blood  for  breakfast, 
baby’s  blood  for  lunch,  baby’s  blood 
for  dinner.  Monotonous  but  nourish- 
ing. How  are  my  prospects,  Oliver?” 
Suddenly  she  broke  down  and  leaned 
sobbing  convulsively  against  his  chest. 
He  looked  down  at  her,  his  face  frozen 
up  with  horror. 

"Winnie,  it  isn’t  true.” 

"It  is.  And  now  I’m  going  to  ask 
you  something.  I love  you,  darling, 
I love  you.  May  I ask  you?” 

He  nodded. 

"Will  you  go  with  me?  May  I 
take  you  with  me  out  to  the  hole  I’m 
going  to  dig  in  the  woods?  Will  you 
eat  baby’s  blood  for  breakfast  with 
me?  Frankly,  Oliver,  I don’t  think  I 
can  manage  alone." 

Oliver  tilted  up  her  chin  and  kissed 
her  again. 

"I’ll  go  with  you.  I’ll  go  with  you 
anywhere.  Even  to  the  hole  in  the 
woods.  Maybe,  between  the  blood, 
we  can  have  some  beer.  I’ve  got  some 
buried  up  on  the  mountain.  It  was  a 
friendship  ritual  between  the  Rose- 
bud and  the  Brain  and  me.  But  they 
wouldn’t  mind  if  we  dug  it  up.” 
Tears  streamed  down  her  face  end- 
lessly. 

"Lift  up  your  head,  Oliver.  I’m 
going  to  do  it  now.  It  won’t  take  long. 
Lift  up  your  head.” 
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He  raised  his  head  above  hers  and 
felt  her  warm  lips  at  his  throat  . . . 
and  then  her  little  white  teeth  going 
in  deep.  He  gasped  with  the  pain, 
and  closed  his  eyes  to  it.  She  stopped 
then  with  a sigh,  and  looked  up  at 
him  with  dull  eyes.  Her  hair  had  come 
loose  and  swirled  about  them  in  a 
yellow  flood.  He  stroked  it  back,  and 
a smear  of  blood  followed  his  fingers 
across  her  golden  head. 

"Thank  you”,  said  Winnie. 

"No  occasion”,  said  Oliver. 

* * 

Downstairs,  The  Rosebud  and  the 
Brain  were  talking  to  the  campus  cop. 

"You  know”,  said  the  cop,  wagging 
his  finger  at  them,  "that  you  can’t  be 
in  here  after  eleven.  Now,  beat  it.” 

The  Rosebud  put  his  shoes  on. 

"O.K.,  pal.  Us  culture  lovers  will 
lam."  The  Brain  closed  up  the  Cape- 
hart  thoughtfully.  It  was  half-past 
one. 

The  cop  started  to  walk  out,  and 
then  stopped,  peering  outward  into  the 


shadows. 

"By  damn”,  he  said,  "how  did  those 
two  dogs  get  in  here?” 

The  Brain  looked  at  the  Rosebud 
and  both  of  them  were  suddenly  run- 
ning up  the  aisle,  yelling  crazily  in 
pure  terror.  They  ran  out  of  the  doors 
and  didn't  stop  until  they  were  out  on 
the  asphalt  drive.  Standing  there,  they 
saw  two  gray  shapes  disappearing  into 
the  darkness  up  around  the  flagpole, 
heading  for  the  woods  above  the  moun- 
tain. 

Both  of  them  were  silent,  and  both 
of  their  mouths  w'ere  open  wide.  The 
Rosebud  pulled  a Hershey  bar  out  of 
his  trousers  and,  breaking  off  half, 
gave  it  to  the  Brain.  The  Brain’s 
spectacles  turned  toward  the  flagpole. 
They  stood  looking  at  it,  munching 
their  chocolate  slowly,  incredulously. 

The  cop  walked  up  behind  them. 
They  turned  around.  He  put  his  hands 
on  his  hips  and  stared  them  up  and 
down. 

"You  students,”  he  said,  "are  nuts.” 

The  four  fat  men  sat  on  the  hard 
ground  of  the  campus  and  looked 
down  toward  the  New  Street  Gate  with 


their  hands  folded  across  their  bellies. 
They  sat  quietly,  their  huge  bulks 
squatting,  watching  with  fifty  empty 
eyes  the  three  wooden  dolls  that  stood 
on  the  macadam  road  up  from  the 
gate. 

Packer  Hall,  the  oldest  of  the  four 
fat  men,  was  almost  asleep  with  bore- 
dom. The  Chapel  and  the  Library, 
sitting  back  on  their  haunches,  licked 
their  lips  smugly  in  a satisfied  sort  of 
way.  Packard  laboratory,  the  young- 
est of  the  four,  was  agog  with  fascin- 
ation. He  couldn’t  go  to  sleep  at  all 
that  night  for  thinking  about  what 
had  happened.  The  next  day,  the  other 
three  frowned  at  him  for  being  so 
naive. 

Two  drunks  looking  up  at  the  sky 
wondering  like,  so  finally  they  stop  a 
third  drunk. 

First:  "Hey,  pal,  do  me  a favor.  Is 
that  the  sun  going  down  or  the  moon 
coming  up?” 

Third  Drunk  (after  deep  concentra- 
tion) : "Shorry,  buddy,  can’t  tell  you. 
I’m  a stranger  in  town  myself.” 

— Vanities 
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An  old  story,  but  true 
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An  old-fashioned  girl  blushes  when 
she  is  embarrassed,  but  a modern  girl 
is  embarrassed  when  she  blushes. 

— Exchange 

• 

Man — What’s  the  difference  be- 
tween the  blueplate  special  and  the 
whiteplate  special  ? 

Waiter — The  whiteplate  special  is 
five  cents  extra. 

Man — Is  the  food  better  on  the 
whiteplate  special  ? 

Waiter — No;  but  we  have  to  wash 
them.  — Aw  gw  an 

• 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what 
might  have  happened  to  American 
history  if  the  British  soldiers  at  Bunker 
Hill  had  had  bloodshot  eyes? 

— Brown  fug 

"Waiter,  there’s  a fly  in  my  soup." 

"Cute  little  fellow,  isn’t  he?” 


A small  boy  was  hurrying  to  school, 
and  as  he  hurried,  he  prayed,  "Dear 
God,  don’t  let  me  be  late — please  God, 
don’t  let  me  be  late.”  Then  he  hap- 
pened to  stumble  and  said,  "You  don’t 
have  to  shove.”  — Caveman 


"How  about  a date?” 

"Indeed,  no!” 

"Oh,  I don’t  mean  now.  Some  nasty, 
wet  winter  afternoon  when  there’s  no- 
body else  in  town.”  — Pointer 

• 

"Waiter,  there’s  a fly  in  my  soup.” 
"Sh — , or  everybody  will  want  one.” 


"Waiter,  there’s  a fly  in  my  soup.” 
"No  extra  charge.” 
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Okay,  Sadie,  but  I can’t  stay 
a minute  over  Wednesday. 


The  first  " House  of  Entertain- 
ment” at  Cambridge  Massachusetts, 
was  kept  by  a church  deacon  who 
afterwards  became  steward  of  Har- 
vard College. 
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Quadowitz 
Throws  a Party 

■ Whimsy  ■ 

LEHIGH'S  No.  1 glamour-hoy,  R.  Omar  Quadowitz, 
Arts  ’44,  provided  the  social  highlight  of  the  recent 
Christmas  holidays  with  a gala  brawl  on  New  Year’s 
eve  in  the  Library  stacks.  The  party  received  rare  notices  in 
the  country’s  leading  newspapers,  one  critic  going  to  the 
extreme  of  huzzahing  "Certainly  this  has  been  I must  say 
because  of  after  all  never  again  or  before  in  fact,  sold 
American !” 

The  genial  host,  who  had  scrawled  on  the  invitations, 
"Come  as  you  were  when  the  postman  rang,”  presided  in 
a Nazi  Storm  Trooper’s  uniform.  The  arriving  guests  were 
greeted  with  gales  of  laughter  from  the  librarians,  janitors, 
and  14  frisky  mice.  Exquisite  Glamora  Van  Pott,  R.  O.’s 
favorite  oomph  girl,  arrived  in  purple  fur  jodhpurs  with 
jovial  Uncle  Edith,  clad  in  a grass  skirt. 

Before  the  festivities  had  commenced  Rothchild  sent  out 
St.  Bernard’s  in  a vain  attempt  to  locate  seven  glamour-guests 
who  had  failed  to  appear.  But  for  some  inexplicable  reason 
nary  a trace  could  be  found  of  Elsa  Maxwell,  Frances  Per- 
kins, Gypsy  Rose  Lee,  Baby  Sandy,  Lana  Turner,  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  or  the  Varga  girl. 

As  Glamora,  in  a frilly  green  apron,  poured  out  the 
refreshments,  Rothchild  entertained  his  fans  by  playing  37 
tuba  selections.  The  guests  settled  back  blissfully  on  piles 
of  seat-serving  encyclopedias  and  sipped  the  eggnog  which 
was  furnished  by  one  of  Quadowitz’s  room  mates,  Wilber- 
force  Gulch,  subfreshman. 

Packer  chapel  entered  into  the  proceedings  at  this  mo- 
ment with  a fusillade  of  "bong’s”.  At  this,  the  entire  assem- 
blage arose,  faced  Rothchild,  and,  led  by  the  booming  tuba, 
burst  into  "Auld  Lang  Syne.”  The  host  himself  came  to  "at 
ease”  after  the  twelfth  "bong”  and  embraced  Glamora  in 
true  New  Year’s  tradition.  This  touching  display  of  affec- 
tion was  interrupted  by  the  spectacular  entrance  of  jovial 
Uncle  Edith,  complete  with  sheet,  scythe,  and  hour-glass, 
being  pursued  by  a determined  1941  in  the  person  of  baby 
Renfrew  Quadowitz. 

After  cavorting  for  a few  moments  to  solid  jive  numbers 
from  the  hot  tuba,  the  guests  began  to  straggle  from  the 
stacks  to  the  reading  room.  Another  round  of  eggnog  from 
Wilberforce  lured  them  back,  but  finally  R.  O.  played  his 
famous  arrangement  of  "Taps.” 

Calling  merry  "goodnights”  over  their  shoulders,  the 
guests  trouped  down  the  circular  stairs,  saluted  George 
Washington,  and  piled  into  patiently  waiting  Cadillacs. 
Rothchild  waved  after  them  as  he  cleaned  up  the  debris. 
Then  he  put  on  his  shoes  and  his  red  sox  with  blank  cheques, 
sidled  out  the  front  door,  and  disappeared  coyly  into  the 
moonless  night. 


Reader  Opinion 

LAST  month  the  Bachelor  inserted  a hundred  ques- 
tionnaires at  random  to  feel  the  pulse  of  reader  opin- 
ion. To  summarize  the  results,  jokes  seem  to  lead  in 
appeal,  the  music  reviews  seem  to  bring  up  the  rear.  The  rest 
of  the  magazine  (arbitrarily  divided  into  7 other  divisions: 
serious  articles;  light  articles;  whimsy,  satire,  and  fantasy; 
photographic  features;  cartoons;  Beer  and  Skittles;  and  fic- 
tion) seems  to  share  honors  about  equally.  Judging  from 
the  returns  six  out  of  seven  readers  like  the  Bachelor  and 
the  seventh  is  very  loud  in  his  disapproval. 

Comments  received  on  the  questionnaire  with  counter- 
comments: 

"Well  rounded  and  balanced  but  small.” 

Size  is  regulated  mainly  by  income.  We  wish  we  could 
afford  a larger  magazine  although  the  Bachelor  is  larger 
than  the  average  college  monthly. 

"On  the  whole — fine.” 

Thank  you. 

• 

"It  all  stinks.” 

The  only  perceptible  odor  about  the  Bachelor  would  be 
printer's  ink's  characteristic  and  rather  pleasant  smell. 

'"Lousy  mag.  Couldn't  be  worse.  Better  quite.” 

Quit  is  the  customary  spelling. 

• 

"How  about  doing  away  with  Quadowitz?” 

Why? 

• 

"I  like  the  print  of  Packer  hall  very  much.” 

We  hope  you  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  series  as  much. 

• 

"More  about  Lehigh  football  policy  would  be  good.” 
You  shall  have  it. 

• 

"We  liked  Stearne’s  article  about  Harmie — Toss  him  out. 
He  hit  the  football  problem  right  on  the  nose.  No  kidding.” 
The  other  articles  present  viewpoints,  too. 

• 

"Swell  sport  discussion  in  last  issue.  More  college  life.” 
We’ll  give  you  all  the  college  life  that  we  can  find. 

• 

Two  country  lads  were  kicking  a 
football  around  one  day.  One  of  them 
kicked  it  into  a neighboring  yard, 
where  there  were  some  chickens.  The 
rooster  walked  up  to  it,  looked  it  over, 
and  said  to  the  hens:  "Girls,  I’m  not 
complaining,  but  look  at  the  work 
they’re  turning  out  over  in  the  other 
yard.”  — Log 
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MARION  HUTTON 

in  Glenn  Miller’s  Moonlight 
Serenade,  broadcasts  . . . 


Ihere’s  a greater  demand  than  ever 
for  Chesterfields.  Smokers  who  have  tried 
them  are  asking  for  them  again  and  again, 
and  for  the  best  of  reasons... Chesterfields 
are  cooler,  better-tasting  and  definitely  milder. 
Chesterfields  are  made  for  smokers  like 
yourself. . . so  tune  in  now  for  your  1941 
smoking  pleasure. 
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